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Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 
Napa County, 
California 
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OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 
tignan (Muscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Riesling, Chablis, Dry 
Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 
The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, D.D., 
Archbishop of Los Angeles 
The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 
past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


Boaulon Vineyard 


Main Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery St. 42 West Broadway 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y. 


AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 


E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lohmann Co. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. 
815 So. Sixth Sx. 413 Sibley St. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, III. 
A. J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14, 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La. 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset St. 35 Sagamore Ave. 
Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass. 
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Needlecraft \ESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen's Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 
without ee, 





(A) No. Y¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 
po Et See 61.00 68.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 
Benediction Veil a 29.00 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 13.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 
Gothic Cope ..cccccss 67.00 75.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 





(B) No. ¥5138. Adoring Angel design in (C) Ne. Y5152. Brocaded satin 


richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or sign. Furnished in all church 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished colors. Gold metal woven angel 
in all Church colors. Roman Vestments design banding. Gold metal cloth 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 

Unlined Lined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $48.00 $52.75 Roman Chasuble ...... $75.25 
Roman Cope ......... 70.50 80.75 eee 110.50 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.75 123.00 Roman Dalmatica ..... 192.50 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 32.50 Benediction Veil ....... 47.75 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 10.75 Preaching Stole ....... 18.75 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 75.75 Gothic Chasuble ....... 108.75 
ae 77.50 89.00 Goee CORE oc cccaccas 121.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.50 133.25 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 206.75 
(D) No.¥5114. Brocaded satin (E) No. Y5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 
Damask, “Eagle and Its Young” design. Furnished in all Church colors. 


design (symbolical of Christ's ‘ . ‘ 3 
care of His Followers). Banding Floral and cross embroidered banding 


of Satin and Rayon threads. with gold thread outline. Embroidered 


Embroidered emblem to match emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 


in IHS or AXPO design. 
Unlined Lined 


Lined 
Roman Chasuble. ..... ae 2 — — 
Roman Cope ......... 96.50 , en? es _— raped 
Roman Dalmatics.....154.95 “omen Delmatice ..... 110.25 126.75 
Benediction Veil...... 41.25 Benediction Veil ...... 27.50 32.00 
Preaching Stole ...... 91.75 Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 14.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 91.50 Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 
Gothic Cope.......... 106.00 Gothic Cope ......... 80.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 171.00 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 


YO, HANSEN [ D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 





(A) No. B11 Buttonless Belt-On 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye 
collar and belt front to imsure ease 
in donning or removing. 


Altar Boys \OMPLETE OUTFITS 


(B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
ivory-hard removable toggel buttons 
that will not pull off 


~~ wet os Olof, Oe 


B (C) No. B10 Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- 

ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 



































Cassock Poplin pee FA neg All Wool *Correct 

*Age Down Back Button-on Belt-o Zippet Black Only Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. Bil. Ea. No. B12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.25 $ 5.25 S$ S75 $ 11.50 18 in. 
7 Yes. 38 in. $.7 5.75 6.25 11.75 18 in. 
8 Yrs 40 in. 6.25 6.25 6.75 2.79 18 in. 
9 Yrs 42 in. 6.75 6.75 VPs. 13.25 20 in. 
10 Yrs 44 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.75 20 in. 
11 Yrs 46 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 14.50 20 in. 
12 Yrs 48 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 15.50 22 in. 
13 Yrs 50 in 9.00 9.00 9.50 16.00 22 in. 
14 Yrs 52 in 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.00 22 in. 
15 Yrs 54 in 10.25 10.25 10.75 17.25 24 in. 
16 Yrs 56 in 10.75 10.75 11.25 18.25 24 in. 
17 Yrs 58 in 11.50 11.50 12.00 18.50 24 in. 
18 Yrs 60 in 12.50 12.50 13.00 19.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 13.50 13.50 14.00 19.75 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 


Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(D) Ne. B100 Altar Boy Surplice (F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 


full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. . $8.50 extra full. 

(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy : . 

Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- — =. $5.50 
ing in all church colors, made extra in. .. .$3.75 28 in. ...$5.5 
full. Specify color banding desired 24 im.... 4.25 30 in. ... 6.00 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 26 in. ... 4.90 32 im. ... FC 


ME cxicverckcisscedscueet $5.25 34 in. ... 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
listed, except Nos. B32, BI00 and BI110, which are $1.00 additional. 


(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. No. B60 Same as No. BGI but with- 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3.25 


M x ae 24 i : 

fade extra full. Sizes 18 to ‘oo Me. 8 90 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
Sheen ee ree eae ea eee ete : medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
No. B70 Same as No. B71 but with- extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch.$3.75 
a extra full. Sizes 18 (J) Se. 8190 Alar Boy Lace Sur 


plice. Embroidered floral design. 
(1) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- 0 SS ate oe eae $6.50 
‘ “A > : 
ihr Made entra full: Sines 18 2125 (K) Mo, 827_ Alar Boy, Surplice 


Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
See ee Me oc coc ek uaa $3.50 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
ER ener $4.50 


No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $6.50 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Montag HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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\ REPOSITORY FOR HOLY THURSDAY 


Beautifully Designed — Sturdily Constructed 


All bronze, gold lacquered, lined with cedar 











7 wood and white faille, equipped with lock. This 
ons Repository fills a need for parishes using side 
Altar tabernacles or temporary Thrones. 
BRONZE REPOSITORY 
No. D800 
Height overall... cccccccccccevccscccevveses 31 in. 
Se ere rrr rr ere rer i ae 
Wy WEN 5 5 oo 6 escueeawekeuecey dem sices es 14 in. 
ect Deot OPENING. 6c cccccccewceessioessces « 634 x 12 in. 
u, PB ccsaesy $ 215.00 
- CROWN AND STAND 
n No. D802 
: Cast Bronze gold lacquered Crown and adjustable Stand. 
a Height overall of Stand.....cccccsccccccee voces a: 
1 Width overall of Stand... ccccccccccsccscesende yy 
. Diameter of Crown. ....ccccccccccccccccccccces 6 in 
2 i: eer $ 45.00 
CURTAIN 
1 No. Y803 
: White Faille Curtain as illustrated 
9 ee $ 25.00 
ay Price Complete $285.00 
ide 
No. D800 
+0 OSTENSORIUM 
‘oc No. D/E1201 
.00 Gothic Design, all gold plated, 25 
- inches high. Large sterling silver 
rae gold plated rubrical luna. Seven 
al. statues, silver plated. 
th- FUME: ct cn cesceseviiee $ 300.00 
25 
le PURE 
no IRISH LINEN ALB 
et No. F4502 
ur- ° ° ° 
n. Cut full, light weight Linen Alb. 
24 Cross design embroidered litur- 
50 gical banding can be furnished 
ce. in all church colors: Red, Green, 
zes Black, Purple and Golden Yellow. 
50 Guaranteed fast colors. State color 
th desired. 
24 FURS ca dceesevesawnns $ 21.75 
50 Surplices to match above alb. 
nt- Fe $asnsesencnenenne $ 17.50 
ra 
50 


PLAIN PURE IRISH LINEN 
SURPLICES AND ALBS 








No. F4501 
Same as No. F4502 without 
No. D/E1201 banding. 
Priest Surplice..........$ 9.50 
MGR eines oseaaw ous 14.00 
; \ - PURE IRISH LINEN ALB TOPS 
| Se Oe Alb Top made 26 inches long 
N Ss LC arey = a for lace 36 inches wide. .$ 10.00 No. F4502 


VT EAVES 3\\ FE D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 2 Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 





Americas Ginest UASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The House of HANSEN is recognized for its outstanding tailoring of Clerical 
Garments, as well as Prelatial Robes of purple materials in the correct Vatican 
shade. Every garment is traditionally custom hand-tailored by expert craftsmen, 
using the finest imported and domestic fabrics available. In selecting The House 
of HANSEN for your Clerical garments, you are assured of complete satisfaction 
in every detail. 























































Jb oat ol HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, 





(A) The simplicity of the straighter 
lines of Hansen's design Wide Back 
Roman Cassock recommends this 
established Roman Style. 


(B) A compromise design with 
convenient buttonless Jesuit front. 
Roman form-fitting back and buttons 
on cuffs. Standard 1 inch opening 
in collar. 


(C) A Confessional Cloak is distinc- 
tive and clerically correct, worn over 
a cassock. Tailored in light or heavy 
Kersey with velvet collar or collar 
of same material. Full venetia lining. 


(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in the 
pulpit and at commencement exer- 
cises, banquets and receptions. Pur- 
ple for Bishop’s and Right Reverend 
Monsignori; black for Very Reverend 
Monsignori and Clergy. 
es a = 

No. A725 Nylon and Wool 

A wrinkle-resisting, rich appearing 
lightweight fabric woven of equal 
parts of Nylon and Wool. Service- 
able.....Cassock $59.50 Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock..... $112.50 


No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta 

This deluxe importation from Switz- 
erland is the elite of cassock fabrics. 
Tailors into a garment unsurpassed in 
richness. Cassock $97.50 Sash $12.00 
Prelates House Cassock..... $173.50 


*Prices shown are for either a 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Priest Cassock. 
Samples of fabrics and prices upon 
request. 





Telephone FRanklin 


(E) The Bishop’s Cape is tailored 
of Purple lightweight material. Pip. 
ing of gold metal cord. Affords com. 
fort during the cooler weather when 
attending outdoor ceremonies. 

(F) This full regulation House Cas. 
sock has Cape attached and addition. 
al half-sleeves. Trimmed with red or 
purple piping and buttons according 
to rank of Prelate. 

(G) The Choir Cassock with train 
is worn by Bishop's and Right Rev. 
erend Monsignori. Tailored without 
train for the Very Reverena Monsig.- 
nori. Illustrated with Mozetta and 
Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 

(H) The Cappa Magna, a large 
mantle with long train, illustrated 
with a fur Cape and lace Rochet. 
Cape is available in Ermine or Coney 
fur. 

& e a ee 

No. A969 Lightweight Basketweave 
Porous, lightweight all-wool Basket- 
weave. We highly recommend this 
light material. 

Cassock $69.50 Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock..... $120.00 


No. A990 All-Wool Worsted 

This all-wool medium weight materia 
provides a cassock that drapes perfectly 
and gives long wear. An exceptional 
value. Cassock....$69.50....Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock.. . .$120.00 


No. A951 Pure Silk (Fast Dye) 

This lightweight pure silk tailors into 
an elegant cassock. Ideal for travel- 
ling... ..Cassock $87.50 Sash $11.00 
Prelates House Cassock..... $135.50 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 
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te The birds symbolize the Faithful feeding on the flesh and blood of Christ in the Eucha- 
sai rist—which is symbolized by the vine and grapes. The Chi-Rho in liturgical design is 
known as a Christogram. It is frequently used and formed of the first two letters of the 

name of Christ in Greek (xpistos). 


Cn fahlers 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


; “Buy American” he cf 
. ALLEN SIL« }IILLS 
oe . ry 





Trade Mark Reg. 








> IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 
VESTMENT FABRICS DRAPERY FABRICS BANDINGS EMBLEMS 
THe Homeric AND PastoraL Review (Monthly), Voi. LII, No. 5 (February, 1952). Copyright 1952 by 

S Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post 


Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions 


to the U.S., $5.00 per Annum. $5.25 in Canada. 
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The Catholic contribution to the history of America is the pictorial theme of twelve 
windows developed for the Church of Our Lady Queen of Peace, North Arlington, 
New Jersey. Decorated panes set in wooden muntins without leading preserve 
the integrity of both the exterior and interior of this colonial style building. 


RAMBLUSCH 


40 WEST 13th STREET 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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FUND RAISING 
ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE 
ALTOONA, PA. DIOCESE 


During 1951 We Were Privileged To Conduct TWO FUND 
RAISING CAMPAIGNS in The ALTOONA DIOCESE. These 
Results Are The Product of EXPERIENCE and know-how 
Planning in Dealing exclusively with CATHOLIC FUND RAIS- 
ING PROJECTS. 


DECEMBER — 1951 


HOLY ROSARY PARISH—JUNIATA 
Rev. Francis A. McNelis, $.T.D. Pastor 
300 Families 


GOAL —$40,000.00 
SUBSCRIBED $80,007.00! 


MARCH —1951 
SACRED HEART PARISH — ALTOONA 
Very Rev. Joseph D. O'Leary, S.T.D., J.C.D. Pastor 
600 Families 


GOAL= $125,000.00 
SUBSCRIBED $174,000.00! 


If You are Considering an Appeal For Money For A New 
Church, School, Convent, or Debt Reduction, We Will Be 
Pleased To Make A PRELIMINARY SURVEY without cost or 
OBLIGATION, OF COURSE. 


HARRY J. NEWCOMBE 


‘Fund Raising Guidance . . . Exclusively For Catholic Projects’ 
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FOR THE ULTIMATE IN 
CANDLE SATISFACTION 


BURN 


ROOT ROLLED CANDLES 


® ROOT CANDLES burn up to 15% longer than other candles, 
same size and same beeswax content—because of ROOT's 
exclusive rolling method of manufacturing candles. 


® Because of this rolling ROOT CANDLES are stronger. Thus they 
remain straight in hot weather. 


® ROOT wax is refined with a superior process. Therefore, 
ROOT ROLLED CANDLES burn with a white round flame and 
less smoke. 
Send for a Free Sample 


AT THE LEFT IS THE GRACEFUL, THE ORIGINAL ROOT 
SANCTUARY LIGHT 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO 


Workers in Beeswax for over 81 Years. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., OF TEXAS THE A. I. ROOT CO., OF IOWA 
San Antonio, Texas Council Bluffs, lowa 


























mudic without a tower? 





Yed-~-- with 
‘Carillonic Bells!” 


Your Church—with or 
without a tower—can bring 
a new spiritual awareness 
~S>> to the community with 
“Carillonic Bells’. At the 
touch of a finger, or 
automatically, their beautiful 
true bell music carries 
your church’s message to all 
who hear—at a fraction 
of the cost of cast bells. 





i) 








"OUT TT 


They are light in weight, 
yet 25 “‘Carillonic Bells” 
provide the same musical 
range and volume of cast 
bells weighing 73,000 pounds. 
Write for complete information. 


“‘Carillonic Bells” is a 
trademark for products of 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 


Carillonic Belle 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 11113 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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Columnists Are Not 
Infallible : 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


‘ His address to the Interna- 
tional Congress of the Catholic Press in 
1950, Pope Pius XII declared: “Those 
who ought to be clarifying and guiding 
public opinion are often, through bad 
will and insufficiency in some cases or 
because of the constraints laid upon 
them in others, unable to fulfill properly 
their great duty.” 

In the United States, the syndicated 
columnists are not fulfilling their duty. 
Instead of acting as guides and beacon 
lights for the people in helping them to 
form their opinions on current problems, 
they are manufacturing publie opinion. 
In his 1950 address, the Holy Father 
insisted that no journalist should create 
public opinion; he should be its servant. 
But by public opinion he did not mean 
that mass of passions, prejudices, half- 
judgments and whimsical notions which 
we are so apt to identify with the genu- 
ine state of public opinion. On the con- 
trary, the Holy Father described public 
opinion as the mind of the people when 
it is not tampered with by propagan- 
dists and pressure-groups. “It is every- 
where the natural echo, the common 
resonance more or less spontaneous, of 
the impact of events and the conditions 
of the moment on minds and judgments. 
Where no manifestation of public opin- 
ion appears, where it does not exist, 


whatever the reason for its silence or 
its absence, one must see a vice, a weak- 
ness, a sickness of social life.” 

Obviously, Pope Pius was here speak- 
ing of the repression of public opinion 
in Soviet-dominated States and even in 
European countries where the Commu- 
nist party wields the weapon of intimi- 
dation. But when he referred to the 
victims of “. those who are clever 
at putting into movement all the re- 
sources of modern techniques, all the re- 
fined art of persuasion to deprive them 
of their liberty of thought, and to make 
them reeds blown by the wind,” I could 
not help but feel that these words could 
be aptly applied to our columnists. 


UNEMOTIONAL AND UNPARTISAN 
JOURNALISM NEEDED 


James Playsted Wood in his “Maga- 
zines in the United States” bewails “the 
eternal knowingness of political column- 
ists, freshly agog every day over new 
and horrendous revelations that they 
have just divulged, and delirious over 
new alarms that they have originated 
or helped manufacture” (p. 250). Wood 
here states the great problem of the 
syndicated columnist, which is one of 
the burning questions of contemporary 
journalism. What to do about the 
columnist is not an easy question to 
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answer, but many journalistic experts 
are fearful that the columnist is edging 
the editorial writer into the background 
and preventing the reader from attain- 
ing a fair, unemotional and unpartisan 
view of current problems. Indeed, the 
printing of various columns represent- 
ing different views of current affairs 
only tends to confuse the ordinary 
reader. Much better to have an editor 
attempting to give a consistent interpre- 
tation of the news. 

Erwin D. Canham, editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, has given 
his view of the columnist: “I recognize 
the great service of some of these 
columnists, sometimes in digging out the 
facts that ought to come to light. For 
these services they should have all 
credit. But the situation has gone far 
beyond that point. These columnists 
are frequently to-day the beneficiaries 
of the basest of human motives: to their 
doors there is beaten a path by those 
motivated by malicious gossip, revenge 
or character assassination. No man is 
safe from these weapons.” 


AN EXAMPLE OF JOURNALISTIC 
IRRESPONSIBILITY 


An interesting example of this pro- 
cedure turned up in the news recently. 
Drew Pearson, in his syndicated column, 
asserted that Bishop Emmet M. Walsh, 
coadjutor of Youngstown, “had a great 
deal to do” with a certain section of the 
November Statement of the American 
Bishops. This section read: “Dis- 
honesty, slander, detraction and def- 
amation of character are as truly trans- 
gressions of God’s commandments when 
resorted to by men in political life as 
they are for all cther men.” Pearson 
took this as a direct rebuke of Senator 
McCarthy of Wisconsin. In an NCWC 
release of December 17, 1951, Bishop 
Walsh gave the lie to Pearson on both 


charges. The bishop said that he was 
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not a member of the Committee that 
prepared the Statement nor had he dis- 
cussed the Statement with any member 
before it was issued. Secondly, Bishop 
Walsh said he was present when the Re- 
port was submitted to the bishops for 
approval and McCarthy’s name was 
never mentioned in the discussions. “I 
am certain that the bishops were not 
aiming at anyone in particular. They 
were affirming the moral law, and call- 
ing for its observance in private and 
public life.” 


CATHOLIC PRESS AS CORRECTIVE 
OF SYNDICATED UNTRUTHS 


February is Catholic Press Month. 
What has that to do with syndicated 
columnists in secular newspapers? 
Well, it seems to me that two very per- 
tinent facts should be considered. First, 
there are many Catholics who follow 
their favorite columnist almost slav- 
ishly, imputing to him a degree of in- 
fallibility comparable to that of the 
Pope in religious matters. Secondly, 
these same Catholics have a duty to en- 
lighten themselves and to form correct 
and healthy opinions on current prob- 
lems. The solution is obvious: read the 
Catholic Press as a corrective, a means 
of enabling the Catholic to get the right 
perspective on the opinions of his fa- 
vorite columnist. However, I do not 
think it advisable for a preacher to con- 
demn any columnist by name. It is 
true that a man like Pearson has fre- 
quently attacked Catholic personalities 
and that columnists like Mowrer are 
definitely anti-Vatican in many of their 
writings. Yet, I feel that more harm 
than good will be done by mentioning 
names from the pulpit. If we succeed 
in persuading certain hearers that their 
newspaper oracle might possibly be 
wrong, and that they should read him 
without a firm belief in his infallibility, 
we can feel that we have accomplished 
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something in the nature of a miracle. 

There is no need to attempt to prove 
that most columnists are wrong most 
of the time. There are many of them 
who have a high percentage of accuracy 
in their news-reporting and in their in- 
terpretation of the news. I feel that it 
will suffice to implant in the hearer a 
germ of skepticism as to the omniscience 
of his favorite newspaper oracle. This 
can best be done by citing the opinions 
of men expert in the field of journalism. 
A. Gayle Waldrop in his “Editor and 
Editorial Writer,” a textbook in journal- 
ism, tells of a poll supervised in 1944 
by The Saturday Review of Literature. 
The poll was conducted among Wash- 
ington correspondents. In_ reliability, 
fairness and ability to interpret the 
news, the adjudged 
Thomas L. Stokes first among all the 
columnists and Drew Pearson seven- 
teenth. But they had to concede that 
Pearson ranked first in national influ- 
ence while Stokes only ranked sixth in 
influence on the thinking attitudes of 
the nation. Walter Lippman was rated 
second in national influence but only 
seventh on the three criteria of fairness, 
reliability and ability to analyze the 
news. In other words, here we have a 
group of journalists asserting that cer- 
tain columnists have a national influ- 
ence out of all proportion to their abili- 
ties as journalists. These results from 
the Washington poll ought to make any 
reader of a syndicated column slightly 
less cocksure of the reliability of his 
favorite. 


correspondents 


INDICTMENT OF COLUMNISTS 
BY A COLUMNIST 


Perhaps the most damning indictment 
of columnists ever written is that quoted 
by Waldrop in his “Editor and Editorial 
Writer” (pp. 304-306). The author of 
these lines from which I will quote a 
few excerpts was none other than the 


well-known columnist, Westbrook Peg- 
ler. “Of all the fantastic fog-shapes 
that have risen off the swamp of confu- 
sion since the big war, the most futile 
and at the same time the most preten- 
tious is the deep-thinking, hair-trigger 
columnist or commentator who knows 
all the answers cffhand and can settle 
great affairs with absolute finality three 
or even six days a week. Being one of 
these myself, I have been trying to fig- 
ure out how we came to be, and calcu- 
late how long the game will last. . 

We are, in short, the berries of the 
Fourth Estate, so passionate and self- 
important these last few years that 
some of our number, not content with 
telling the world what and why on 
paper, must even rear back at public 
meetings and snort and sweat in the 
faces of our fellow-citizens in outbursts 
of courthouse forensics intended to 
make them think, or anyway they think 
they do. . . . Maybe I shouldn’t be 
writing like this, revealing secrets of the 
trade and all, but I just got to thinking 
it over and, honest to God, it’s getting 
plumb ridiculous.” Pegler wrote that 
in 1937. Things have not changed very 
much since that time except that the de- 
gree of columnists’ influence has in- 
creased and their shortcomings have be- 
come more conspicuous. 

All of which, it seems to me, amounts 
to an argument in favor of the Catholic 
Press. If the evils cited by so many 
journalists to exist in syndicated 
columns do in fact exist, then certainly 
the prudent Catholic will do well to read 
his favorite columnist’s observations on 
moral or religious problems with tongue 
in cheek and with a resolve to refer to 
the Catholic periodicals and newspapers 
for their view of the matter. 

Perhaps the Catholic will say: “But 
I still admire the columnists for their in- 
dependence of mind.” He is ready to 
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pardon a few abuses in a writer who is 
not a lackey of advertisers or newspaper 
ewners. Oswald Garrison Villard de- 
clared that he considered it a singularly 
fortunate event that these free-lance in- 
dividuals have come to the front in these 
days of business-dominated newspapers. 
In the first place, we cannot always be 
so sure of the independence of a colum- 
nist. Secondly, it is much more im- 
portant to be right than to be independ- 
ent. A free press is indispensable to 
sound public opinion, but it is not all- 
sufficient: it must be correct as well as 
free. If a columnist indulges in the 
various propaganda techniques of cheap 
journalism, if he resorts to name-calling 
instead of citing facts and reasons, if he 
uses glittering generalities, corny emo- 
tional appeals, if he “stacks the cards” 
in his own favor, if he waves the flag— 
if he stoops to these, what glory is there 
in his freedom? 


CHARACTER MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN INDEPENDENCE 


We can say to the Catholic who 
prates about the “independence” of 
columnists, that what he is unwittingly 
searching for is not freedom so much 
as character. And that is the boast of 
the Catholic Press. It may have many 
other faults but its chief glory is an in- 
tense dedication to the truth. Pope 
Pius indeed says that Catholic publi- 
cists should possess competence, general 
culture, philosophical and theological 
science, the gift of style and the psy- 
chological touch. “But what is first and 
most indispensable is character. Char- 
acter, that is to say, profound love and 
unfailing respect for the divine order, 
which creates and animates all parts of 
life; a love and respect which the 
Catholic journalist must not limit him- 
self to feel and nourish in secret in his 
own heart, but which he must cultivate 
in the hearts of his readers.” 
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This absolute integrity of character, 
this dedication to divine truth, shines 
out through all the history of the Catho- 
lic Press. We saw it during the last 
war. While the liberals and the secular 
press in general overlooked the crimes 
of Soviet Russia and the vicious phil- 
osophy underlying the Soviet régime, 
the Catholic Press never wavered in its 
condemnation of Russian tactics and 
Soviet atheism. Catholic journalists 
were the “bad boys” of the early 1940’s 
because they had the courage to repro- 
bate the Soviets when they were run- 
ning high in popularity in the American 
papers. Likewise, Catholic papers kept 
their readers’ attention fixed on the big 
fact of the Spanish war, viz., the Com- 
munism of the Loyalists. To-day, ex- 
cept in die-hard liberal circles, Spain 
is persona grata with Americans, but 
time was when the Spanish Government 
was anathema and Catholic journalists 
who lauded it for its anti-communism 
were considered and even persecuted as 
Fascists. 


CHARACTER DISTINGUISHED 
EARLY CATHOLIC EDITORS 


Recently, I had occasion to do some 
research on the history of Catholic 
magazines in America, and what im- 
pressed me more than any other feature 
of early Catholic journalism was the 
stalwart character of its editors. Con- 
sider for instance the great Orestes 
Brownson. His life as a Catholic editor 
was a long succession of battles. One 
might accuse him of stubbornness, of 
rigorousness of attitude, of ruthlessness, 
of uncharity. But one fault of which 
he could never be accused was editorial 
cowardice. Even John Boyle O'Reilly, 
with whom Brownson engaged in fre- 
quent controversies, wrote these words 
when Brownson was forced to discon- 
tinue his Review: “Farewell, staunch 
and fearless old man. You have done a 
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large labor and have done it in full man- 
hood and good faith.” 

In fact, O'Reilly himself was typical 
of the strength of character found in 
the Catholic Press of the nineteenth 
century. Here was a man who had 
been an inmate of six English prisons 
because of his absolute loyalty to the 
cause of justice. After leaving the last 
of the six prisons he was transferred to 
a convict settlement in Western Aus- 
tralia from which he escaped. He had 
the amazing audacity to set out in a 
rowboat and the still more amazing 
good fortune to be picked up by an 
American whaler. At the Cape of Good 
Hope he boarded an American vessel 
bound for Liverpool, disguised himself 
as an American sailor, and then took 
another ship which brought him _ to 
America. So began the American career 
of the great editor of the Boston Pilot. 
The story of his courage will rival that 
of any of the great heroes of fiction. 

To reiterate, 1 do not think any 
Catholie preacher should condemn the 
whole columnar tribe. Some of them 
may be “calumnists” of the rankest 
type, but to shun all columnists al- 
together would be to exclude ourselves 
from a source of important information. 
They do have access to unusual and 
confidential items of news. But the 
safest procedure for a Catholic is to 
read the columnists and then to check up 
on their accuracy in matters of faith and 
morals by consulting Catholic news- 
papers and magazines. 


IMPOSSIBLE TASK ASSUMED 
BY COLUMNISTS 


The fundamental supposition under- 
lying newspaper columns is incorrect. 
It is presumed that an ordinary mortal 
should be able to treat competently any 
problem that appears on the horizon 
and at the same time discuss it in an 
exciting, stimulating fashion. The error 
lies in the fact that no human being is 
at the same time an encyclopedia and a 
creative writer. It is difficult enough 
for a writer to meet a weekly deadline 
and handle his subject with competence 
and interest. But it is simply impos- 
sible for any man to do a daily stint on 
logisties or dianeties or Lithuanian his- 
tory or atomic fission or Catholic medi- 
cal ethics or Church-State relations and 
to maintain a standard of 100% ac- 
curacy. It is too much to expect of the 
best columnist in the world that he 
should be clever and at the same time 
correct 365 days a year. 

When publishers of newspapers are 
confronted with the evils of newspaper 
columns, they frequently reply: “Caveat 
emptor.” To say “Let the buyer be- 
ware” seems to me too facile an abdica- 
tion of editorial responsibility. How- 
ever, “let the reader beware” is a good 
motto for the Catholic reader of secular 
newspapers, and he will exercise the vir- 
ture of prudence in a high degree if he 
takes out a subseription to a Catholic 


newspaper. 
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Ourselves As Others See Us 


By FRANCIS J. RIPLEY, C.M.S. 


Ll, NoveMBER, 1945, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury invited an Angli- 
can “Benedictine,” Dom Gregory Dix, 
to convene a group of Anglicans of the 
“Catholic” school of thought to ex- 
amine the causes of the deadlock which 
occurs in discussions between Catholics 
and Protestants, and to _ consider 
whether any synthesis is possible. The 
group was constituted and eventually 
published a report running to slightly 
over 20,000 words. It was called “Cath- 
olicity. A Study in the Conflict of 
Christian Traditions in the West.” Last 
year, a group of Free Churchmen issued 
their report on the same subject, more 
than twice as long, and called “The 
Catholicity of Protestantism.” About 
the same time, a third group represent- 
ing the Anglican Evangelical school 
also issued a report, longer than the 
first and shorter than the second, with 
the title “The Fulness of Christ. The 
Church’s Growth into Catholicity.” 
The perusal of the three documents, 
apart from emphasizing the disunity of 
Protestants amongst themselves, dis- 
closes much interesting information on 
how each school views many of the 
doctrines of the Catholic Faith and also 
the True Church itself. 

Let us consider them in chronological 
order. ‘“Catholicity” has a short intro- 
duction in which the following state- 
ment occurs: 


“In our divided Christendom we 
do not believe that any existing in- 
stitution or group of institutions gives 
a full and balanced representation of 
the true and primitive Catholicity .. . 
The distortions in Western Christen- 
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dom, which have caused our unhappy 
divisions and theological antagonisms 
in the West, have behind them the 
earlier division between West and 
fast. For since West and East went 
their separate ways, each of them 
has presented a partly lop-sided ver- 
sion of Christian truth, and it is 
necessary to look beyond them both, 
and seek to discern the greater ful- 
ness that lies behind.” 


We are then told that the reunion of 
Christendom cannot be a fitting together 
of broken pieces, but must spring from 
a vital growth towards a genuine catho- 
licity of faith, thought and life. 


HIGH ANGLICAN VIEWS ON 
WESTERN SCHISMS 


The first chapter of the report is 
entitled “The Primitive Unity,” and 
the writers come out strongly in sup- 
port of the fact that Christ established 
a visible Church on earth. They state 
also that, if theologians have not agreed 
to recognize the authority of Tradition 
together with that of Scripture, they 
have not reached agreement about the 
first principles of the unity they are 
seeking. But the main problem is “the 
recovery of the ‘wholeness’ of Tradi- 
tion,” and “the immediate duty of 
Christians is to become aware of the 
loss of ‘wholeness’ which characterises 
the present state of Christendom.” 

“The Background of the Western 
Schisms” is the title of the next chapter. 
The Christian liturgy, we are informed, 
is without doubt the greatest factor in 
the maintenance of the wholeness of 
Tradition. After the break with the 
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East, these writers contend, the West 
developed a new administrative legal- 
ism resulting in clericalism, a new theo- 
logical rationalism in the scholastic 
systems, and (somewhat later) a new 
individualistic piety. The Crucifixion 
became excessively isolated, so that, at 
the time of the Reformation, the West- 
ern Tradition was already defective. 
“The reconstruction which began in 
the age of Charlemagne was undertaken 
with defective materials.” Here,. in- 
cidentally, an old chestnut is offered 
for consumption in the statement that 
“for a large part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury there had been two or sometimes 
three rival Popes.” 


PROTESTANT DOCTRINES AND 
PRIMITIVE TRADITION 


For the purposes of this review, we 
must pass over “Catholicity’s” criticism 
of orthodox Protestantism’s ¢octrines of 
justification and sanctification, to note 
some remarks about the doctrine of the 
Church and of Authority. “The Middle 
Ages,” we are told, “had blurred the 
distinction between the visible Church 
and the Kingdom of God, had neglected 
the theology of the Church as the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, and had too often 
forgotten the dependence of the Church 
upon the Gospel of God.” In trying to 
rediscover the roots of Bible theology, 
both Luther and Calvin were, in differ- 
ent ways, blinded by misleading presup- 
positions. The High Anglican writers 
declare: 


“Tt is necessary to appeal to the 
Tradition of the primitive Church as 
the context in which the Bible had 
its origin and meaning. And it is 
necessary, in appealing to the Gospel, 
to remember that the Gospel involved 
a series of historical events, an inter- 
pretation of those events, and an 
apostolate commissioned with author- 
ity to teach both the history and its 
true interpretation. It is grievously 


misleading to appeal to Bible or Gos- 
pel without appealing also to the 
apostolic Church as the witness and 
keeper of both; and a distorted form 
of appeal to Christian beginnings 
underlies the eclipse of the doctrine 
of the Authority of the Church 
amongst Protestants. This is not to 
say that the employment of this doc- 
trine in the history of Catholicism has 
been free from abuse. Far from it. 

But the doctrine itself is a part of 

apostolic Christianity, and its right 

exercise can only be recovered by a 

return to the fulness of the apostolic 

Tradition.” 

For us, the most interesting part of 
the report is that subtitled “The Post- 
Tridentine Papal Communion.” Here 
we are told that, when the first violence 
of the sixteenth century doctrinal earth- 
quake was over, “the remaining Papal 
Communion was left in the position of 
the most obvious direct heir of mediz- 
val Latin Christendom. . It was 
not slow to assert its claim to be its only 
representative.” The Counter-Refor- 
mation was in some respects more 
thorough than even the Protestant Re- 
formers. “The Council of Trent set in 
motion a series of practical reforms 
which remedied many of the grosser 
abuses of the old ecclesiastical machine 
more successfully than, for instance, 
was achieved in the English Elizabethan 
Church.” 


ADVANTAGES OF ROME OVER 
REFORMED BODIES 


The Roman Church had, after its 
own reform, four great advantages: 
(1) a coherence and a defensibility of 
doctrine Western Christianity had never 
before possessed; (2) the advantage of 
numbers; (3) unity as a reaction against 
Protestant challenges; (4) a revived 
missionary spirit, especially in the Re- 
ligious Orders. Each of these advan- 
tages, the report admits, was due to the 
continued unity of “the Papal Com- 
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munion,” and this unity itself was due 
to the retention of the Papacy. Having 
spoken of the Papacy first cleansing it- 
self of “its vile and most notorious Ren- 
aissance scandals” and then directing 
and impelling the cleansing of the Ren- 
aissance Church, it returns to the old 
point that ‘the medizval structure into 
which these Renaissance and Protestant 
contributions were in turn absorbed, 
was itself in certain respects unsound, 
and that these flaws remained, and were 
even magnified, in the foundations of 
the reformed Papacy.” 

The next paragraphs, coming as 
they do from within the Church of Eng- 
land, are particularly interesting. They 
speak of the accomplishments of the 
Popes before the sixteenth century and 
conclude: 


“The Papacy was potentially too 
valuable an institution to be sacri- 
ficed for the sins of the Borgia and 
Medici Popes . Some such cen- 
tral institution would seem to be 
more than just a convenience. It 
is at least a pragmatic necessity, as 
is shown by the obvious temptation of 
the modern ‘cecumenical movement’ 
to try to provide a substitute for it. 
To cast away so lightly an institu- 
tion with such deep roots in Christian 
history, and with such immense 
claims on European gratitude and 
veneration, was to prove oneself 
blind to the profounder realities of 
what is meant by ‘the universal 


Church.’ ” 


MODERN PAPACY BLAMED FOR 
FAILURE OF REUNION 


In view of all this, we are then asked: 


“Why has the Roman Communion, after 


four hundred years, still largely failed 
to reabsorb at least orthodox Protes- 


tantism?” This is perhaps the crucial 


question of the report, at least in so far 


as we are concerned, in that the an- 
swer includes a criticism of the modern 
Papacy. The first reason alleged is that 
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the Renaissance Papacy was exposed to 
all the vicissitudes of 16th- and 17th- 
century power-politics. Indeed, these 
High Churchmen state that “it is really 
only in the 20th century, against a secu- 
lar background which menaces all 
churches alike, that those outside the 
Roman Communion have been placed 
in a position to view the Roman Church 
simply as a Christian Church.” The 
second reason for the non-absorption 
by Rome of the Protestant bodies is 
“the nature of the Tridentine revision 
of theology.” The complaint is repeated 
that the Council of Trent worked prin- 
cipally from the basis of medieval 
Western theology, which, because of the 
absence of the Greek tradition, had its 
limitations, its gaps and its distortions. 
It must be observed that, while this 
viewpoint is repeated several times in 
the report, no attempt is ever made to 
prove that the theological tradition of 
the Western Church was defective in 
any essential doctrine. 


DOES SCHOLASTICISM SUBSTITUTE 
RATIONALISM FOR FAITH? 


After this comes one of the para- 
graphs of the report most open to criti- 
cism: 


“With this foundation fault in some 
of the specifically Tridentine the- 
ology, goes the retention of the whole 
vast elaboration of the scholastic 
system of theology. Reasoning upon 
the data of Revelation is to some ex- 
tent a necessity of the adult mind; 
but the codification of a huge syllogis- 
tic structure of reasoning, not only 
upon revealed truth but upon other 
deductions from revealed truths and 
their consequences, and the require- 
ment of it all for orthodoxy, seems to 
end in the substitution of a human 
rationalism for the pistis of the New 
Testament, and in the obscuring of 
the grand central facts of Divine Re- 
demption. It is this great sys- 
tem of reasoning about Revelation, 
rather than the Biblical Revelation 
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in itself, which is presented as that 
‘teaching of the Roman Church’ that 
the convert is required to accept. It 
would be difficult to devise anything 
more likely to repulse the instructed 
Protestant at the outset.” 


The third alleged barrier to the ab- 
sorption of Protestantism is ‘the. re- 
tention of the whole closely articulated 
legal machine devised by the medieval 
canonists, and its further elaboration in 
some respects.” We are told that Prot- 
estantism had at least the merit of utter- 
ing a much needed protest against the 
thoroughgoing aspect of “legalism” 
which had defiled the medieval Church. 
“It is a sheer perversion when the proc- 
ess of Christian salvation can be rep- 
resented as fulfilled by a merely me- 
chanical human obedience to a human 
jurisdiction acting in the name of an 
absentee Christ.” True, the Papacy in 
itself is not the product of the canonical 
legal development; it existed and had 
rendered some of its greatest services 
to Christendom long before the elabora- 
tion of that system began. “What is 
the product of the Canon Law, is the 
system of Curial bureaucracy, by which 
the administration of the whole Papal 
Communion is centralised, and through 
which what is called ‘Papal absolutism’ 
finds expression.” 

Mere passing mention is made, with 
no denial, of what is called “Papalism, 
as the Papacy now teaches it.” It is 
said that Roman Catholics fight for 
their Church as for God, and this “has 
some of its worst effects in situations 
where the Roman Catholics are self- 
consciously distinguishing themselves 
from other Christians.” The further 
allegation is made that the existence 
of the Orthodox Churches of the East 
weakens our claim to be the one, true 
Church of Christ. “Even in the West 
since the sixteenth century, the Papal 
Church has been forced by the realities 


of its situation to act again and again 
as one Church among many, despite its 
claim to universality.” 


HIGH TRIBUTE TO THE PAPAL 
LEADERSHIP OF TO-DAY 


The next paragraph deserves full 
quotation: 


“Yet, signs have multiplied in re- 
cent years that whenever it can for- 
get this sectarianism, and give delib- 
erate lead to all Christendom, outside 
as well as inside its own allegiance, 
on a matter of vital Christian inter- 
est, the Papacy can still command 
the attention and to a large extent 
secure the following of all Christians, 
and that it is the only Christian insti- 
tution which can do so. It is at the 
head of a full half of Christendom, 
and that half, moreover, which shows 
no sign of diminished vitality and co- 
herence. It is at once the strongest 
single bulwark of the historic tradi- 
tion of Christian civilisation in Eu- 
rope, and a pioneer of the modern 
Christian social teaching by which 
it is sought to remedy the desperate 
sickness from which that tradition 
now universally suffers. It is also 
the largest single missionary force in 
the world mission-field of to-day. 
Above all, it has never wavered in 
its adherence to the central Christian 
truths of the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and the Redemption: for its mighty 
witness to these all orthodox Chris- 
tians of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries have had cause to be deeplv 
grateful.” 


The fourth main section of the High 
Anglican report is called “Fragmenta- 
tion and Synthesis.” It begins with the 
admission that “there has been, in and 
behind the external aspect of a divided 
Christendom, a deep division of the 
unity of Christian truth.” Then are 
listed side by side in parallel columns 
the main tenets of orthodox Protes- 
tantism and those of what is termed 
“Renaissance or Liberal _ religion.” 
These, the report goes on, “represent 
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the splitting apart of two stresses in 
historic Catholicism.” On the other 
hand, it is stated, “modern Catholicisni 
does not succeed in the task of re- 
integration of the truth, for modern 
Catholicism is itself a product of the 
long history of dissociation.” 

After indulging in further criticism 
of the Protestant standpoint, these 
writers continue: “Catholics have too 
often slipped into an identification of 
the visible Church with the Kingdom of 
God, and have forgotten the Church’s 
ultimate subjection to the sovereignty 
and judgment of the Divine Word. 
Catholics have too often been unmind- 
ful of the meaning of faith in the Paul- 
ine sense.” 

The way to resolve all this disunity, 
we are told, is not to take our contem- 
porary systems or “isms” or Church 
traditions and try to piece them to- 
gether, but rather to strive for the 
recovery of the fullness of Tradition 
within the thought and worship and 
order and life of each of the sundered 
portions of Christendom. 


SOME STARTLING ANGLICAN 
CLAIMS AND CONCESSIONS 


The last chapter is devoted to the 
Anglican Communion. <A _ few short 
passages will be of general interest and 
serve to demonstrate the contortions 
of logie of which these High Anglicans 
are capable: 

“The post-Reformation Church 
of England was not the result of a 
theology. It had no Luther, no Cal- 
vin, and nothing comparable to the 
massive system of the Council of 
Trent. Political expediency played 
a large part in the shaping of its 
course, and in the determination of 
certain of its characteristics.” 

They then speak of the comprehen- 
siveness of the Church of England, say- 
ing that this opens the way for it to be 
a school of synthesis over a wider field 
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than any other Church in Christendom. 
“There has been a true Anglican wit- 
ness to the fulness of Christian Tradi- 
tion, and the history of Anglican the- 
vlogy shows that it possesses a power of 
construction which has made for syn- 
thesis rather than for division.” Many 
will open their eyes when they read: 
“There has been a true Anglican unity, 
a blending of the old traditions with a 
desire to interpret the faith in terms of 
contemporary life an ability to 
avoid sectionalism and to touch the 
life of the English people widely.” The 
claim is also made that in the sphere of 
Scripture study Anglicans have been 
able to do what neither Roman Catho- 
lics nor continental Protestants were 
free to do. Moreover, it is said that 
the Anglicans present the doctrine of 
Sacrifice in the Eucharist disencum- 
bered of some earlier misunderstand- 
ings. Yet, the truth is also stated: “It 
is idle to be content that the Church of 
England includes a ‘rich variety,’ if 
that variety represents distortion and 
fragmentation of the truth.”’ The con- 
fession is made that there is indeed a 
sharp cleavage of doctrine within the 
Anglican Communion itself, at the base 
of which lies a divergence in the idea 
of the Church. 

The last small section of the report 
is a statement of Anglican unity. This, 
it is said, rests upon some things which 
belong to its Reformation heritage, and 
upon some which belong to its “Catholic 
continuity.” Amongst them is this— 
that the Anglican is aware that 
“wherever he worships throughout the 
Anglican Communion, he will know 
that the celebrant of the Eucharist is 
a priest whom a Bishop, standing in 
the Apostolic Succession, has ordained.” 
“It is by a principle of constancy in 
Scriptures, Creeds, Sacraments and 
Apostolic Succession, that the Anglican 
Communion, for all the diversity within 
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it, remains one. If this principle may 
be called, at the lowest, the historical 
condition of our unity in the Anglican 
Communion, we believe it to be at the 
highest the precondition of the task of 
theological synthesis to which the An- 
glican Communion is, in the Divine 
Providence, called.” 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF THE 
NONCONFORMIST POSITION 


From the report of the committee of 
High Anglicans we turn to that of the 
Nonconformists, “The Catholicity of 
Protestantism.” It begins with a chap- 
ter called Protestantism, which is de- 
fined as essentially “an appeal to God 
in Christ, to Holy Scripture, and to the 
Primitive Church, against all degenera- 
tion and apostasy.” We claim, say the 
compilers, “continuity in faith, doctrine 
and worship with the One Holy Cath- 
olic and Apostolic Church of all past 
ages.” The writers claim to speak for 
Lutheranism, Presbyterianism, Angli- 
canism, the Baptist Churches, the Con- 
gregational Churches and the Metho- 
dists, “six worldwide Communions’”’ co- 
operating in the World Council of 
Churehes. Near the outset the High 
Anglican report is challenged on the 
point that “the Papacy is at the head 
of a full half of Christendom.” This 
is unproved and unprovable. 


NONCONFORMIST CLAIM TO 
CATHOLICITY 


The claim of these ultra-Protestants 
to catholicity is interesting. They 
claim that mark because God _ has 
poured out His Spirit on their com- 
munions, because Our Lord meets them 
in their Eucharists and because He 
crowns their proclamation of the Word 
by drawing men and women all over 
the world out of darkness into light. 
“It is the presence of the living Christ, 
recognized, adored and obeyed, which 


secures the catholicity of the Church. 
Nothing else is necessary.” On the 
other hand, no communion on earth is 
fully catholic, for no communion pos- 
sesses, in the full and absolute sense, 
the “wholeness” of the Gospel, which is 
to be fully realized only in the world to 
come. 

The report goes on to say that al- 
ready in sub-apostolic times the whole 
balance of New Testament theology 
had been altered by the Church, which 
only shortly afterwards was all but 
completely assimilated to the model of 
secular society. Referring to the almost 
universal prevalence of episcopacy at 
the end of the second century, the 
writers contend that the notion of the 
episcopal succession as in itself guar- 
anteeing the “wholeness” of the Gospel 
can by no device be shown to be derived 
from Christ Himself. They then claim 
to stand by “the view of the episcopate 
which Irenzus held,” but it is to be re- 
gretted that their exposition of this 
view is far removed from what the 
saintly Bishop really did hold. They 
quote him in part only, suppressing the 
most important reference to the pri- 
macy of the Roman Church. 

A little later on we come across the 
astounding claim that “no one who is 
acquainted with the writings of Luther 
or Calvin could deny that they 
possessed the catholic Faith and the 
other elements necessary for ‘whole- 
’” This appeal to the Reformers 
is made many times in these pages in 
such fashion that their writings appear 
to be regarded as almost on a level 
with the Scriptures themselves. A page 
later we read that St. John Damascene 
“had already lost sight of the real 
humanity of Christ,” and that the medi- 
eval theologians find it virtually im- 
possible to make sense of the prayers 
of Christ. St. Thomas Aquinas is at- 
tacked for denying faith and hope to 
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Christ, and so destroying His “likeness 
in all things unto us.” 

There follows a statement of the 
Protestant Faith, approved by the Free 
Church Federal Council. Herein is this 
definition: “By the One, Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, we mean: the 
whole company of the redeemed in 
heaven and on earth, and we recognize 
as belonging to this holy fellowship all 
who are united to God through faith 
in Christ.” 

The supreme authority in all religious 
matters is “the Spirit speaking from 
the Seriptures to believers and to the 
Church.” 


CHARACTERISTIC OBSCURITY OF 
NONCONFORMIST TEACHINGS 


None of these three reports is written 
in simple language, probably for the 
reason that it would never do for their 
meaning to be too obvious. An example 
is this: ‘The Sacraments—Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper—are instituted by 
Christ, who is Himself certainly and 
really present in His own ordinances 
(though not bodily in the elements 
thereof), and are signs and seals of 
His Gospel not to be separated there- 
from.” 

The ministry, we are informed, is 
an office within the Church—not a 
priestly order—instituted for the 
preaching of the Word, the ministration 
of the Sacraments and the care of souls. 
At the same time, “it is worth noticing 
that there is no clear evidence in the 
New Testament of a ministry set apart 
to celebrate the sacraments.” 

It is not to my purpose to describe 
at length the very obscure Free Church 
teaching on justification and sanctifica- 
tion, taken essentially from the works 
of Luther and Calvin. The compilers 
say that “once it is fully understood 
and accepted, there remains no need 
and no room for the kind of episcopacy 
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and sacramental system which the 
‘catholic’ doctrine of grace requires.” 

Chapter six deals with the Church, 
the Ministry and the Sacraments. The 
basic contention seems to be that the 
Reformation was essentially an attempt 
to take seriously the New Testament 
doctrine of the Church, “actual, visible 
and catholic, as the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit, in reaction from the medi- 
wval neglect of the Church.” It is ad- 
mitted that between the different Prot- 
estant groups are to be found “not a few 
differences of interpretation, emphasis 
and practice,” but one thing is certainly 
true: “We assert to-day the faith of the 
Reformers that outside the Church 
there is no salvation.” 


NONCONFORMIST VIEWS ON THE 
PRIESTHOOD AND SACRAMENTS 


In reference to the Ministry we read: 


“Christ is God’s plenipotentiary, 
and the Holy Spirit, sent by Christ, 
is His plenipotentiary. To speak of 
anyone else, or of any body of men, 
as the plenipotentiary of Christ is 
not only false but blasphemous; for 
it is virtually to deny or to discount 
the continuous activity of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church.” 


When the Apostles died, their unique 
functions reverted to Christ; and it is 
the whole Church, not a particular body 
of men, which succeeds to the Apostolic 
Ministry. The threefold ministry of 
bishops, priests and deacons was valu- 
able for a time, but it was liable to 
corruption, “and this corruption 
reached its climax in the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries.” Other kinds 
of ministries had to be developed by 
the Protestant bodies, but these are 
“nevertheless functions of the Body of 
Christ and derived from His essential 
Ministry.” Episcopal and non-episco- 
pal ministries are “but different forms 
of the one apostolic ministry.” 
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In the section on the Sacraments we 
find an interesting statement of con- 
temporary nonconformist belief in the 
Kucharist : 

“Receiving the sacred elements, we 
enter into direet communion with our 
living Lord, who with the Bread and 
Wine is really and personally present 
in the fulness of His redeeming grace. 
For although no change takes place 
in the elements, such as is implied by 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
and although the Real Presence ‘can 
not be confined to the elements, yet 
these are both Christ’s own pledge 
that He is with us, and the means 
whereby He wills to impart Himself 
to us. 

“The Presence of the Saviour is 
apprehended by faith and_ effected 
through the Holy Spirit . . . By 
such faith alone the members of 
Christ’s Body receive in the Sacra- 
ment the life that flows from the 
Head; and to His divine self-giving 
the whole Body responds in gratitude 
with the offering of itself as a living 
sacrifice to God through Him.” 
NONCONFORMIST TEACHING ON 
THE INERRANCY OF CHURCH 
The chapter on Authority is regarded 

as “quite crucial.” After admitting the 
existence of much diversity of opinion 
within Protestantism, the compilers 
claim “to state the central Protestant 
doctrine on the subject.” It appears 
to be this: ultimate and absolute au- 
thority in matters of faith can and must 
reside only in the Word of God. Our 
primary witness to the Word is the 
Old Testament, as interpreted by the 
primitive Church, and the New Testa- 
ment, as written by it. But “the bibli- 
cal writers were not wholly exempt from 
error,” and “the memory of the apostles 
and their interpretation of the words 
and deeds of Christ were not in all 
points free from error.” However, the 
Holy Spirit working in the biblical 
writers ensured the communication of 
the truth to those who came after them. 


The second witness to the Word is 
the Church through the ages, “spirit- 
ually and historically continuous with 
the Chureh of the apostolic age.” 


“The Church has borne, and still 
bears, its testimony to the Word by 
the creeds promulgated when it was 
undivided, and by the creeds and 
professions of its divided commun- 
ions. 

“(The Chureh, however) cannot 
claim inerrancy, because, although it 
is a divine creation, it is composed of 
human beings, and consequently fails 
from time to time to conform in life 
and doctrine to the Word, to the 
Church of the apostolic age, and to 
the Seriptures. Thus, reforms and 
separations are necessary.” 

From time to time the Holy Spirit 
has illuminated the conscience and un- 
derstanding of individuals, and He has 
used these people to recall the Church 
as a whole “to a knowledge of the 
Gospel and of God’s purposes for man- 
kind.”” But even these individuals are 
liable to self-deceit and error. Thus, 
the third witness to the Word of God 
is the Spirit revealing 
truths” to individuals. 


‘Omportant, 


Further: 

“The essential message of the Bible 

ix plain to anyone who will take pains 
really to read it, looking for what. it 
has to say and for nothing else. The 
presence of difficult passages does not 
prevent even the simplest. believer 
from understanding the essential mes- 
sage of the Bible.” 

Every man must submit himself to 
the message the Bible contains and not 
impose his own meaning upon it. That 
message is plain to all who read it 
humbly, sincerely and patiently. 


BIBLE AS THE ONLY RELIABLE 
RECORD OF APOSTOLIC FAITH 


Of Tradition the Free Church belief 
is that the Bible is the only reliable 
record of the faith of the Apostolic 
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Church; that is the original Tradition, 
and so it is unnecessary and impossible 
to distinguish between it and the Bible. 
The underlying cause of the present 
differences between Christian bodies 
“lies in the doctrine of the Nature of 
Authority, and in the attitude of the 
separate communions to tradition, es- 
pecially as this question affects the 
structure of the Church.” 

An interesting obiter dictum is to be 
found in a quotation from Dr. Headlam, 
Anglican Bishop of Gloucester, saying 
of the Thirty-Nine Articles: “They 
were written to suit the sixteenth cen- 
tury, for the confuting of heresies. 
Many of them are already obsolete. 
Given an opportunity the Articles might 
be revised.” Behind this is, of course, 
the background of the Anglican over- 
tures to the Orthodox Churches, for 
which the Articles are “a stone of 
stumbling.” 


TEACHINGS OF THE ANGLICAN 
EVANGELICALS 


The third and last report is from a 
group representing the Evangelicals of 
the Church of England. Significantly 
enough, it is called “The Fulness of 
Christ.” In view of what follows, it is 
rather surprising to find near the be- 
ginning of this document the statement 
that “we are compelled to recognize 
that there are limits to the principle of 
comprehension in the Church.” The 
doctrine of the Incarnation is stated 
thus: “In a certain man, Jesus Christ, 
who lived at a determinable epoch in 
a particular place, God Himself was 
incarnate.” 

The spirit of the report is to be found 
in the following paragraphs: 


“When new insights are given and 
are rejected by the main body of the 
Church, it may be necessary that 
those to whom the new insights have 
been given should for the sake of the 
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truth separate themselves from those 
who will not move forward with 
the Spirit of God . . . In our judge- 
ment, for instance, the subsequent 
history of the Roman Catholic 
Church has vindicated the action of 
the Fathers of our Reformation in 
separating themselves from it, as it 
became clear that the Church of 
Rome was unwilling to be thoroughly 
reformed. 

“When schism has come about, its 
consequences have always been most 
harmful to both of the parties con- 
cerned in it. As long as both have 
remained within one Church, there 
has been at least the chance that each 
might learn peacefully from the other, 
and win through to the resolution of 
the conflict.” 


There is much here about what are 
called “tensions” within the Church, 
and it is said that the view that fullness 
of Christian understanding may be at- 
tained through tension and its resolu- 
tion is genuinely biblical. If fully 
worked out, it would lead to certain 
clearly defined views on Christian re- 
union. The writers of the report are 
agreed that “if two Churches are agreed 
on those great truths, the denial of 
which would lead to the annulment of 
the Church, they should at once come 
together in unity.” Nevertheless, 
schism may be necessary, but only as 
a last and desperate resort. 

A footnote tells us that certain “in- 
convenient” tensions are admitted with- 
in the Anglican Church, but this is the 
will of God, since “it is only through 
a comprehensiveness which makes it 
possible to hold together in the Anglican 
Communion understandings of truth 
which are held in separation in other 
Churches, that the Anglican Com- 
munion is able to reach out in different 
directions, and so to fulfil its special 
vocation as one of God’s instruments 
for the restoration of the visible unity 


of His whole Church.” 
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LOW CHURCHMEN’S VIEWS ON 

CHURCH REFORM AND REUNION 

When they speak of the Reformation, 
these Low Churchmen say that it was 
a movement to reform the Church and 
it took place within the Church, and it 
effectively began when Luther redis- 
covered the Pauline teaching on justifi- 
cation by faith. Protestantism is testi- 
mony on behalf of the catholic faith 
against uncatholic perversions of it. 

The view of authority, Scripture and 
Tradition expounded here is very simi- 
lar to that found in the Free Church 
report. The Bible is a living book 
through which God mediates Himself to 
the simplest soul, just as He does 
through the sacraments. Church tra- 
dition, which had obscured the doctrine 
of justification, can be a hindrance as 
well as a help to the knowledge of the 
Gospel. The doctrinal authority of the 
Scriptures is higher than that of the 
Church, for, although guided by the 
Spirit, the Church is made up of sinful 
men and is not always responsive to 
the Spirit. It cannot be that Scripture 
and Tradition have equal authority; 
in fact, the existence of Tradition in the 
sense of the Council of Trent cannot be 
substantiated on historical grounds. 
The Church’s understanding of Scrip- 
ture is partial and distorted in any age, 
and the Church cannot make infallible 
pronouncements about the meaning of 
Scripture. Even in the first few cen- 
turies, the Church may have been sub- 
ject to error and distortion. It has no 
right to set forth doctrines which super- 
sede or add to the Scriptures. In the 
days before the Reformation, the 
Church, “by putting forward with all 
the weight of its claim to divine guid- 
ance beliefs which had no sure warrant 
in Scripture, was doing something simi- 
lar in principle to what the Gnostic 
sects were condemned by the primitive 
Chureh for doing.” 


EVANGELICAL TEACHING ON 
THE SACRAMENTS 


The Evangelical doctrine of the Eu- 
charist is stated thus: 


“The Eucharist is the divinely in- 
stituted remembrance of Christ’s sac- 
rifice, and in it God gives and the 
Church receives the fruits of that 
sacrifice, the Body and Blood of 
Christ. In virtue of this, and only 
so, the Church is enabled to make 
that offering of praise, thanksgiving 
and self-oblation which (apart from 
the alms) is the only sacrifice actu- 
ally offered in the Eucharist. Only 
as united to Christ in His death and 
resurrection through receiving the 
Body and Blood of Christ is the 
Church able to offer itself acceptably 
to the Father.” 


In regard to ordination, we read that 
the really essential thing is not succes- 
sion from previously ordained ministers, 
but ordination by those who have au- 
thority to act on behalf of Christ and 
the Church. Normally this authority 
should be exercised by those who are 
themselves ordained. Even so, ordina- 
tion does not give the capacity to do 
certain things which no one else can 
do, but simply authority to do things 
representatively and grace to use that 
authority aright. 

It is freely admitted that “the func- 
tions of the ministry have to be thought 
out afresh.” It is not priestly in the 
sense of being a mediatorial ‘body nor 
in the sense of offering a sacrifice for 
sin (this having already been done 
superabundantly by Christ). The pri- 
mary function of the ministry is not the 
administration of the sacraments. “The 
rediscovery of the authority of the 
Bible and of the place of the reading 
and preaching of the Bible as a means 
of grace, entails the recognition that 
the ministry is a ministry of the word 
and the sacraments.” 

The next paragraph contends that 
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the Reformation rediscovered “true in- 
sights” about grace and authority, and 
so led up to a conception of the Church 


and the means of grace that “rightly 
challenged the popular catholicism 


which defined the Church primarily in 
terms of outward institutions, thus ob- 
scuring its essential spiritual nature.” 
This Catholicism also, the report con- 
tends, made outward conformity the 
ground of salvation, and _hierarchial 
continuity (rather than the word and 
the sacraments) the constitutive ele- 
ment of the visible Church. Moreover, 
it gave the hierarchy a status superior 
to that of other Christians and “a 
monopolistic control of the means of 
grace, thus making the Church depend- 
ent on a ministry whose continuance 
did not depend upon the Church itself.” 
Further, it defied the historical Church 
by virtually identifying it with Christ 
(and ignoring the fact of sin in its 
members); it obscured understanding 
of salvation as a graciously given per- 
sonal relationship with God, by failing 
to recognize the importance of the min- 
istry of the word, by laying emphasis 
in the Eucharist on what man gives to 
God rather than on what God offers to 
man, and by thinking of the Eucha- 
ristic elements as containing Christ 
rather than as the instruments by which 
He personally makes Himself known to 
men and enters into fellowship with 
them. These, the report contends, are 
the perversions of Christianity that had 
crept into the Catholie Church and 
which were corrected by the recovery of 
“biblical insights” by the Protestant 
Reformers, which “Rome made it im- 
possible to be held within her com- 
munion.” 


ALLEGED DOCTRINAL INNOVATIONS 
AND NARROW RIGIDITY OF ROME 


At Trent, 


ereased its 


“Rome 
doctrinal 


immensely in- 
rigidity.” We 
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Catholics, it is alleged, failed to under- 
stand the word “justification” as relat- 
ing to status, not moral state; we pur- 
chased unity at the expense of a proper 
variety and of the possibilities of 
growth. Thus, after the Council of 
Trent, “the Roman Church had become 
a denomination,’ characterized by 
“doctrinal innovations and narrow 
rigidity.” Our emphasis on tradition 
subtly and deeply changed “the balance 
and emphasis of the biblical record.” 
Later, this report seeks to describe 
developments after the Reformation. 
Speaking of Modernism it 
“Catholicism stemmed the tide by re- 
course to authoritarian methods and the 
muzzling of biblical study by the Pa- 
pacy.” Protestantism, on the other 
hand, deserves more credit “for incor- 
porating the new knowledge in the 
Church’s thought and making it the 
means by which the Church’s under- 
standing of the truth of the Gospel . 
is now seen to be enriched, purified and 
deepened. . . While the Bible is not 
verbally inerrant, it is none the less 
authoritative. The verbal inerrancy 
of Scripture is seen to be no more essen- 
tial to the authority of the Bible upheld 
by Protestantism than the infallibility 
of the Pope is essential to the authority 
of the Church upheld by Catholicism.” 
These evangelical writers record their 
view that Anglo-Catholicism is a nov- 
elty which runs definitely counter to 
the plain meaning of the official Prayer 
Book and Articles of the Church of 
England as that was understood at the 
time of their compilation and for over 
two centuries afterwards. Anglicanism 
now represents a combination of Cath- 
olie and Protestant traditions which is 
new in Christendom, but it differs from 
the Church of England of the 16th to 
18th centuries “in 


asserts: 


char- 
acter quite as much as in size and or- 
ganization.” 


theological 


It tolerates “a great deal 
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of ecclesiastical disorder” in preference 
to initiating heresy-hunts and excom- 
munications. “The overt repudiation 
in some quarters of major elements in 
the doctrine and liturgy of the Book 
of Common Prayer is a feature of the 
contemporary situation which means a 
real loosening of the bonds of unity, 
and as such is gravely disquieting.” 


POSITION OF LOW CHURCHMEN 
ON THE BIBLE 


Towards the end of their document, 
the Low Churchmen assert that the 
Catholic doctrine of Biblical inspira- 
tion is more sweeping than that com- 
monly held in modern Protestantism. 
Alas, “the Roman Church seems indis- 
posed to judge and revise its dogmas in 
the light of the biblical standard,” and 
its doctrine of inspiration “inhibits it 
from making a major contribution to 
the reconstruction of a biblical theology 
which will take full account of sound 
historical and literary criticism.” 

The report goes on: 


“Within the Roman Church, how- 
ever, there appear to be some, prob- 
ably a very small minority, who ven- 
ture (despite the implication of the 
Tridentine decrees) to assert that 
tradition is not a supplement to the 
Bible in the sense that the Bible is an 
incomplete testimony to the saving 
acts of God, but that it is rather the 
Church’s authoritative and divinely 
inspired understanding and explana- 
tion of the Bible. 

“Protestantism has largely aban- 
doned the doctrine of biblical infalli- 
bility which represents the pressing 
of its narrowed position to the ex- 
treme, and is thus comparable to the 
Roman doctrine of papal infallibility. 
Protestantism is also tending 
to attach fuller significance to the 
place of the Church as the guardian 
of Holy Writ. and to the Church’s 
teaching and tradition as the means 
whereby, under the guidance of the 
Spirit, men mav be helped in the 
right understanding of the Bible.” 


If any progress is to be made towards 
resolution of the conflict between Ca- 
tholicism and Protestantism, there must 
be first of all a recognition that the Bible 
is the final and authoritative record of 
God’s saving activity, and that in it 
was crystallized the essential teaching 
given to the Church by the Apostles. 
Nevertheless, the Church’s teaching and 
tradition must be recognized as repre- 
senting the Church’s collective under- 
standing of the revelation recorded in 
Scripture. Tradition enables men to 
enter quickly and accurately into the 
meaning of Seripture. Neither Bible 
nor Church is infallible. To claim that 
they are, “would be to ignore God’s 
method of dealing with men and to 
posit an overruling of the fact of hu- 
man ignorance and fallibility which 
would do violence to men’s personality 
and freedom. . Error and incom- 
pleteness will remain an element in tra- 
dition until the Church is made perfect. 

Even venerable and long-stand- 
ing tradition may turn out to be hoary 
error.” 

The report says that it is “very im- 
portant” to remember that the Holy 
Spirit did not absent Himself from the 
Lutheran, the Calvinist, or the Angli- 
ean “parts of the Church.” “Tradition 
includes, therefore, the tradition of the 
Churches of the Reformation; And their 
contributions, as well as those of the 
early medieval periods and of the post- 
Reformation era, must be given the 
full weight which is their due.” 


THE MINISTRY OF THE WORD 
AND THE SACRAMENTS 


The last section which really concerns 
our purpose here is devoted to “The 
Church and the Means of Grace.” We 
read: 


“The Catholic emphasis on the 
Church as a visible historical insti- 
tution bound together by outward 
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forms and the Protestant emphasis on 
it as the company of believers bound 
together by a common relationship, 
inward and spiritual, to Christ its 
Head, are aspects of truth which sup- 
plement each other. Both are true 
elements of New Testament teaching. 

“Where there is a community of 
men living in genuine fellowship with 
God and with each other through 
Christ, there the Church exists, how- 
ever defective its outward life and 
order may be. Jesus Christ gives 
Himself to men by means of the word 
and the sacraments, and where the 
pure word is preached and the sacra- 
ments duly administered in a congre- 
gation, the inward life of the Church 
finds its essential outward vehicle and 
expression. Such a_ congregation 
must be recognized as being a corpo- 
rate part of the visible Church. 

“We may not say that episcopacy 
is constitutive of the visible Church 
in the same way as the word and the 
sacraments are. Nor can we say that 
God cannot and does not, in a divided 
Church, raise up and use other forms 
of ministry for the effectual ministra- 
tion of His word and sacraments. 

“The ministry of word and sacra- 
ments is thus a divine ordinance, and 
ordination is not merely the Church’s 
authorization but the giving by the 
Head of the Body of a calling and of 
grace to perform it duly. The func- 
tions of the ministry ought not to be 
performed by those who are not or- 
dained to them. We do not raise here 
the question of what may or may not 
be done in an emergency.” 


After thus defining their own concep- 
tion of the priesthood, the Low Church- 
men proceed to attack ours. “Ordina- 
tion,” they say, “is not the conferment 
of mysterious powers on a closed group, 
which can pass them on independently 
of the Body, and which by its monopoly 
of them can control the Chureh be- 
cause the Church depends for its very 
life on the exercise of those powers.” 
Ordination merely gives the grace and 
authority to do rightly what those who 
lack ordination “could indeed do, but 
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would do wrongly because they would 
be doing something to which they have 
not been called.” 

It would take too much space to 
describe what this report calls “The 
Road to Fullness.”” What it all boils 
down to appears to be that Catholics 
and Protestants should come together 
in a “reunited Church in which there 
will be a great variety of belief and 
practice, vigorous controversy, and 
much allowed which one side or the 
other will think wrong and erroneous. 
Uniformity could be purchased only by 
the surrender of one tradition to the 
other, or by the acceptance of a ‘mini- 
mal’ Christianity which affirmed all 
that the two sides agreed on and ruled 
out all that makes them distinctive. 
In either of these cases tension would 
be avoided and with it the possibility 
of growth. The absence of uniformity 
does not imply that differences are un- 
important, or that ‘getting together’ is 
all that is required. Rather it is the 
costly condition of a common search 
for fuller truth.” 

We Catholics should regard the pub- 
lication of these three documents as an 
event of no little importance. The 
above review of them is a contribution 
to that part of the study of dogmatic 
theology which the manualists include 
before the thesis and entitle Errores. 
Our mission as Catholic priests is to 
bring our separated brethren into the 
One, True Fold; we will surely be as- 
sisted in this great vocation by an un- 
derstanding of the beliefs of those we 
hope to convert. These three docu- 
ments were drawn up at the request of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, each of 
them by a most representative commit- 
tee embracing many of the most re- 
spected members of the party con- 
cerned. They should be considered as 
authoritative statements of the outlook 
of contemporary Protestantism. 


Have These United States of 
Ours an Established Religion? 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


V\ E BOLDLY assert that in 


effect the several States of the Union, 
and to a lesser extent the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself, have by misunderstand- 
ing themselves set up a real State 
religion. It is done so in effect and not 
in a formal and perhaps even in an 
intentional sense. But de facto, the 
forty-eight States of the Union could 
not have more fully set up a State 
religion as far as education is concerned, 
and this in defiance of the rightful 
claims of those having a religious faith, 
than is now done either by State con- 
stitutional enactment or by statutory 
enactments. The public education in 
those forty-eight States is based upon 
the supposition that secularism is estab- 
lished by the very existence of the 
Federal Government, or of the thirty- 
five added States to the original thir- 
The States virtually set 
up secularism as a state religion by 
declaring that any other form of public 
education, that is, tax-supported educa- 
tion, is absolutely unconstitutional. 
Yet, until 1865 there was hardly any 
one of the original States that was not 
introducing religion into the tax-sup- 
New York City de- 
cided in 1865 (or rather the dominant 
Protestant population decided) they 
could get along with the weekly Sunday 
school as far as religion was concerned; 
but Catholics could not survive unless 
they had State support for their pa- 
rochial schools. Almost overnight some 
eleven other States wrote an enactment 


teen States. 


ported schools. 


into their Constitutions that it would 
be forever unlawful to devote public 
money to religious purposes. The non- 
Catholics there were bent on subjecting 
Catholics to the secularistic public 
school system, because the same non- 
Catholies felt that Catholies could 
never have their own schools without 
State support. 


STATES RIGHTS IN THE MATTER 
OF EDUCATION 


So, the organization, or the organiza- 
tions, behind this movement began in- 
troducing amendments to the State 
Constitutions prohibiting any grant of 
tax money to sectarian schools. In his 
famous address given in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives of the 
Territorial Legislature of the Territory 
of Arizona at Tucson on February 2, 
1875, Chief Justice Dunne of the Su- 
preme Court of the Territory of Ari- 
zona laid down three propositions: first, 
that the State has no right to teach 
religion; second, that it has no right to 
teach irreligion; third, that the State 
has no inherent right to teach at all. 
Later that year this same speech was 
printed by the Cosmopolitan Printing 
Company of San Francisco in pamphlet 
form, and Justice Dunne’s speech is 
still as up to date as it was in February, 
1875. That same fall, in the valedictory 
number of his Quarterly Review, Orestes 
A. Brownson, the great controversialist 
pronounced the talk of Justice Dunne 
the profoundest treatment that he had 
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ever seen given the school question, the 
best exposition of the principles under- 
lying that same question. His article 
includes twenty-two pages in that last 
number of the Review for October, 
1875. 

It is cheering to realize that a Fed- 
eral Judge in Arizona, of Canadian 
birth and rearing, had the courage to 
state in that Western outpost the 
Church’s attitude in the matter of edu- 
cation, and the few simple steps that 
would be required to make our public 
schools religious without any infraction 
of the Constitution, instead of depriving 
Catholics and others with strong Chris- 
tian consciences of their full rights to 
freedom in religion. Justice Dunne had 
the courage and ability to lay down his 
three propositions and to establish those 
same propositions by sound and invul- 
nerable arguments. 

I intend to go into no details in regard 
to the arguments that he marshalls; but 
I do think that I can do a real service 
to the Church in the United States by 
urging every priest and every principal 
or president of a Catholic institution of 
education to send to the Congressional 
Library for a copy of this same historic 
speech, delivered, as we have already 
said, on February 2, 1875. It is an 
octavo pamphlet of forty-seven pages, 
and I think the Congressional Library 
charges something like twenty-five cents 
for a copy. 


CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS DENIED 
TO CATHOLICS 


Let us take an example of the power 
of Justice Dunne’s expounding of Cath- 
olie rights in the matter of publie edu- 
cation: 


“I grant that, in your case, your 
proposition is true. It is true that 
your children do not find the influence 
of the publie school, so far as it is 
manifested by actual expression of 
opinion, to be seriously in conflict 
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with their home or Sunday teaching, 
and you are right enough in uphold- 
ing the public schools for your chil- 
dren, if you are satisfied with them; 
but the very fact that your proposi- 
tion is true so far as your children 
are concerned, is or ought to be suf- 
ficient, without any further talk, to 
prove that it is not true so far as our 
children are concerned. Here are two 
classes of children receiving at home 
and on Sundays diametrically op- 
posite instruction on religious ques- 
tions. For six days in the week they 
are exposed to a common influence— 
negative or positive, I don’t care 
which—in religious matters. Now, 
is it necessary to have any further 
talk to prove—to demonstrate, one 
might almost say—that, Just so far 
as that influence is satisfactory to the 
parents of one class, it must, to the 
same or a greater extent, be unsatis- 
factory to the parents of the other 
class? Being a matter of conscience, 
it is not capable of compromise, nor 
a subject which can be generally av- 
eraged by balancing against it some 
worldly advantages obtained by the 
association complained of. It puts 
a deadlock on the machinery of the 
system so far as we are concerned. 
The machinery can be readjusted so 
as to enable us to use it, and with no 
injury to the machine. But you say; 
‘Hands off!’ Why so? Are we not 
part owners of the concern? And if 
you want to run it for your own ex- 
clusive benefit, why don’t you offer 
to buy us out first? But, no; you 
insist that you shall have all the 
benefits, but that we shall help bear 
the expense the same as if we were 
being fairly dealt with. Is not that 
rather a high-handed proceeding? Is 
there much justice or equity in that 
kind of conduct? Suppose the tables 
were turned, do you think you would 
be of the same opinion still? Suppose 
we had a school here composed in the 
main of children who think as I do, 
teachers all of my opinion, studying 
from text-books written by men of 
my opinion, and colored as far as 
possible to favor my opinion, without 
directly stating it, would you be will- 
ing to send your little children to 
such a school, six days out of seven, 
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simply because we might be able to 
say: ‘We do not in express words 
teach our doctrine there’? And sup- 
pose some of yeu say you would, 
what would that prove? Would it 
prove anything more than this, that 
you do not care as much about your 
opinions on religious subjects as we 
do, or that you do not think the effect 
of those silent influences on the mind 
of your child would be any serious 
objection? Is not that all it would 
prove? Some of you may not have 
any religious convictions. Some of 
you may be indifferent to all religious 
opinions. Some of you may take the 
ground I have often heard Americans 
take, that it is wrong to teach a child 
any religious doctrine; that you 
would not prejudice its mind; that 
you should let it choose for itself 
when it grows up, free from any 
previous bias. Such people may be 
willing to send their children any- 
where; but because they are of that 
opinion, does that give them any 
right to say that nobody else ought 
to have a different opinion? This 
question cuts deep: it goes to the very 
principle of civil and religious lib- 
erty. Wherever we have had a ma- 
jority, and there has been any con- 
siderable number who claimed they 
could not, in conscience, attend our 
schools, we have set you an example 
of liberality; we have accorded to 
such minority the same privileges we 
ask now of you. In Lower Canada 
we were nine to one against you, 
nearly twice as great a majority as 
you have over us here, yet we gave 
you there the very liberty we now 
demand. We have done it in every 
country in Europe where we had the 
power and the substantial grievance 
existed. You do not believe this; but, 
as I told you before, you are not well 
read upon the subject. You have 
been reading one side only. When 
you come to examine the whole case, 
you will be astonished, nay, you will 
be amazed, to see how your intelli- 
gences have been played upon by 
partisan writers. Some of you may 
think you are very liberal in consent- 
ing to tolerate our religious faith in 
this country, and that we ought to be 
modest in our pretensions. Permit 


me to remind you that you do not 
tolerate us here. No; no more than 
we tolerate you. None of us are here 
by toleration: we are all here by 
right. Will you accept the declara- 
tion of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Ohio as some authority in 
this proposition? Here is what the 
court says: ‘It is not by mere tolera- 
tion that every individual here is 
protected in his belief or disbelief. 
He reposes not upon the leniency of 
government, or the liberality of any 
class or sect of men, but upon his 
natural, indefeasible rights of con- 
science, which, in the language of the 
Constitution, are beyond the control 
of any human authority’ (Bloom vs. 
Richards, 2 Ohio St., 387; MeGatrick 
vs. Wason, 4 Ohio St., 556). You 
may think we attach too much im- 
portance to this question of religious 
instruction; but that is our affair, not 
yours (ibid., pp. 17—23).” 
CONSTITUTIONALITY OF PRESENT 
PRACTICE SHOULD BE TESTED 


If every priest gets a copy of this 
pamphlet, he can make good use of it 
by lending it out to his intelligent 
parishioners, and these parishioners will 
realize as never before what an injustice 
has been done Catholics in the whole 
matter of public education. Itis strange 
that the Federal Government, after the 
last War, did not think it was going 
against any Constitutional enactment 
in giving its Veterans school money to 
attend any school that had the proper 
qualifications, whether tax-supported, 
privately endowed, or run under reli- 
gious auspices, thereby giving a de facto 
sound interpretation of using public 
money for educational purposes accord- 
ing to the taste and especially the reli- 
gious convictions of the given students. 

This pamphlet of Justice Dunne could 
prepare the way for members of Catho- 
lie societies, either men or women, to 
combine and raise funds for testing the 
Constitutionality of the ordinary State 
laws on education. A test case could 
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be brought in a given State and ap- 
pealed directly to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Able legal talent 
could be secured through the contribu- 
tions of these societies of lay persons for 
getting the best of legal talent; and the 
“ase could eventually be taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. I 
feel that, if properly argued, the Su- 
preme Court would declare that the 
public schools, as now constituted in 
most of the States, are in effect sectarian 
schools and a real violation of the Con- 
stitution, for under the sectarianism of 
secularism all those who have a truly 
religious conscience are being deprived 
of their equality in citizenship by pub- 
lie schools furnishing a religion virtually 
contrary to the faith of the children in 
large numbers. 

Such a test case would do more to 
bring home to the people of the United 
States the violation of religious liberty 
for those who believe in the divinity of 
Christ, or even in the unity of God, than 
millions of dollars of publicity would 
bring about. Here we would have other 
groups of lay persons doing for true re- 
ligious liberty what the Knights of Co- 
lumbus have been bringing about in the 
way of reminding non-Catholies of what 
the Church really teaches on a thousand 
and one subjects by their national ad- 
vertising campaign. 


GRASPING FULL IMPLICATIONS OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL PRIVILEGES 


Our laymen would also begin to grasp 
the full implications of the Constitu- 
tional privilege of every citizen to pro- 
fess the religion of his choice, or to pro- 
fess no religion at all. Subsidized re- 
ligious schools would introduce an ele- 
ment into public education that it now 
lacks, and would free thousands of 
people with a conscientious attachment 
to their religion from paying for the 
education of their children at religious 
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schools after having paid their own edu- 
‘ational taxation. In addition, count- 
less Catholic children now in_ public 
schools, where their religion, to say the 
least, is greatly weakened, would have 
a solid grounding and a knowledge and 
practice of their faith. And this holds 
not only for Catholie children, but also 
for the Protestant children 
parents would want their children edu- 
cated in a denominational school, or an 
interdenominational school of their own 
choice. One of the warnings of the 
Father of his country, in his Farewell 
Address, was the need of religion for 
public morality; and if a favorable Con- 
stitutional decision could bring about 
religious schools again as existed up un- 
til the seventies of last century, the 
country would take on a new life; for 
once again the generality of American 
people would become largely imbued 
with the practice of religion, and public 
morality would reach a mark unheard 
of for the last eighty-five years. 


whose 


DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS 

AND TAX SUPPORT 

I think the testing of the Constitu- 
tionality of secularistic education in tax- 
supported schools will bring about in a 
quick way what Brownson visualized as 
a means of bringing about denomina- 
tional schools for those who want them, 
the same denominational schools being 
supported by the tax-share of those who 
are using them. Brownson’s concluding 
pages outline a method that he thought 
feasible in his time, and the method 
seems still feasible, but through the 
quick approach of the hoped for Su- 
preme Court decision. The sterling 
words of that publicist seem to be a 
trumpet call of the year 1951 instead of 
the year 1875: 

“The first step to be taken is, of 


course, to effect the union of the en- 
tire body of Catholics throughout the 
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country, and to induce them to waive 
their petty differences and local in- 
terests, and to look at the paramount 
interest of the whole body. A great 
wrong is done us as Catholics and 
citizens, and we must unite, combine, 
if you will—and act with an eye 
single to its redress. If we do this, 
and labor perseveringly with the 
earnestness and zeal the greatness of 
the end demands, we shall in time 
gain our rights, and induce the ma- 
jority so to amend the public-school 
system, that all classes of citizens can 
cheerfully support it and share in its 
benefits. We demand only our rights; 
we have no wish to interfere with the 
rights of others, or to destroy or to 
impair the efficiency of the public- 
school system properly worked. We 
accept cordially the essential prin- 
ciple of the system, that is, the sup- 
port of public-schools for all the 
children of the land, at the public ex- 
pense, or by a tax levied equally upon 
all citizens. We only ask that we 
may have the portion of the fund 
which we contribute, to use in the 
support of schools under our manage- 
ment, and in which we can teach our 
religion, and make it the basis of the 
education we give our own children. 





RELIGIOUS EQUALITY DENIED 
TO CATHOLICS 


“Now let us Catholics, all Catholics 
throughout the Union, unite as one 
man in demanding this amendment to 
the system, and listen to no compro- 
mise, and give our suffrages to no 
party and to no candidate for any 
office that refuses to do us justice, as 
was sometime since recommended by 
the venerable Bishop of Cleveland in 
a pastoral addressed to his diocesans; 
and we feel sure the majority will ere 
long be forced to concede our demand. 
We thought at the time the recom- 
mendation of the illustrious bishop 
premature and injudicious, but we 
think so no longer. We were not duly 
impressed with the monstrous injus- 
tice to Catholics, of the public schools, 
as now managed, and their manifest 
violation of the religious equality pro- 
fessedly guaranteed by the constitu- 
tion of the Union and nearly all the 


States. We have been much en- 
lightened on this point by the 
masterly lecture by Chief Justice 
Dunne. We had always been averse 
to carrying any Catholic question to 
the polls, believing our numbers too 
few to be successful; but further in- 
quiry has led us to believe that our 
numbers, though they do not in our 
judgment amount, as some of our 
friends pretend, to ten or twelve mil- 
lions, are much larger than we had 
supposed. The great bulk of our 
Catholic electors are ranged on the 
side of the so-called democratic party, 
and they form so large a portion of 
that party, that by simply withhold- 
ing their votes from it, without giving 
them to the opposing party, they 
could throw it into a hopeless mi- 
nority, and utterly defeat the success 
on which it now confidently counts. 
This gives us an advantage which was 
not apparent to us in the early part of 
1873, when we expressed our doubts 
of the propriety of carrying the school 
question to the polls. Catholics in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and some other States, if not 
strong enough to secure the success of 
the democratic party, are yet strong 
enough to insure its defeat, if they 
choose to place the interest of their 
religion above their party interests, 
and withhold from it their suffrages. 
They can thus force the party to es- 
pouse their cause, and, if they accede 
to power, to grant us justice in regard 
to the public schools. Certain it is, 
as parties now stand, the democrats 
cannot accede to power as a national 
party without our votes, and it is our 
duty toe let them know that our votes 
they cannot have unless they pledge 
themselves to use their power, if they 
obtain it, to repair the grievous wrong 
under which we now labor, and to 
maintain in the civil order the re- 
ligious equality guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 


INSISTENCE ON ONE’S CIVIL RIGHTS 
NOT AN OFFENSE AGAINST 
AMERICANISM 


“The great difficulty is no doubt 
right here, in getting our democratic 
Catholics to withhold their votes from 
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the party, unless it agrees, if able, to 
do them justice on the school ques- 
tion. ‘Hie labor, hoe opus est,’ for 
Catholics have long been accustomed 
in their political action to follow the 
maxim, ‘My religion has nothing to 
do with my polities,’ and, without 
consciously or intentionally placing 
their politics above their religion, to 
proceed as if the interests of party 
were paramount to the interests of 
their Church. But, after all, this re- 
sults from want of reflection rather 
than from any deliberate preference 
of the temporal to the eternal. When 
the question is once brought home to 
his understanding, and seen to be a 
question of conscience, no loyal 
Catholie will hesitate a moment to 
subordinate his polities to his religion, 
or refuse his support to any party 
that refuses to recognize and vindi- 
cate the religious equality of Catho- 
lies in the public schools, by giving 
them their share of them, and of the 
publie funds which support them. In 
the religious aspect of the case, 
eternal interests are at stake, the wel- 
fare of immortal souls and of unborn 
generations is at stake: and we 
Catholics know that the stability, the 
virtue, the morality, and the intelli- 
gence of the Republic, and the preser- 
vation of civil and religious liberty, 
are at stake; for these depend on the 
religious, the Catholic, education of 
our children. Since Catholics are the 
salt of the earth, the Church is the 
divine preservative force in every na- 
tion where she exists: no greater ca- 
lamity could possibly befall our Re- 
public than her banishment from its 
territory. How, then, can any Catho- 
lic for a moment weigh the ephemeral 
triumph of a party in the balance 
against the interests of Catholic edu- 
cation? He is a sorry Catholic, with 
just Catholicity enough to be damned 
as a Catholic, and not as a heretic or 
an infidel, who will do it. 

“The great question for us Catho- 
lies, and the great question even for 
our country, is the school question; 
and the preservation of our children 
to the Church, with their thorough 
Catholie education, is not less for the 
interest of the State than it is for the 
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interest of religion. No state can 
stand without religion, and religion 
cannot be preserved in any state with- 
out the thorough religious training 
of each new generation as it appears 
on the stage. The Catholic Church 
alone is able to give a really religious 
education, and to train children up 
in the way they should go. This is 
one of her chief functions. The sects 
in reality have no religion, and can 
give no religious education, as the 
public schools amply prove. It is not 
the influence of Catholics that has 
made these schools practically god- 
less. It is the influence of the unbe- 
lieving portion of the American 
people; of those who reject all posi- 
tive doctrines, and Christianity itself 
as a positive religion, or anything 
more than a vague generality, or an 
indefinable abstraction. If we are de- 
barred from establishing Catholic 
schools and from giving our children 
a Catholic education, no religious 
education will be given to any por- 
tion of American children and youth; 
and debarred we shall be from estab- 
lishing Catholic schools at our own 
expense, besides paying a heavy tax 
for the support of non-Catholic and 
godless schools, if we do not unite and 
make a vigorous and well-directed 
effort to prevent it. 


EDUCATION OF OUR CHILDREN 
A CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT 


“This is a perfectly legitimate exer- 
cise of the elective franchise, for poli- 
tics should always be made subser- 
vient to religion and morality. We 
combine and act politically, not to de- 
prive others of their rights, or to ac- 
quire any control over them, but 
simply to obtain our own constitu- 
tional freedom, of which we are un- 
justly deprived by the political ac- 
tion of the non-Catholic majority. 
We have no wish to prescribe the edu- 


cation non-Catholics must give their 


children, nor to make a law for their 
government. If they are satisfied 
with the public schools as at present 
managed, why let them have them, 
and make the most of them: all we 
propose by political action is, if pos- 
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sible, to prevent them in the future 
from taxing us to support them, or 
compelling us to send our own chil- 
dren to them. We are only proposing 
to secure for ourselves the liberty 
_ they claim for themselves to educate 
our children in our own way, without 
being taxed to pay for the education 
of their children. We do not seek to 
tax them to educate our children, we 
ask not one cent of them: we only 
ask the privilege, now denied us, of 
appropriating our own money, what 
we ourselves contribute, to schools 
under our own management, in which 
we can freely train up our own chil- 
dren in our own way. What demand 
can be more reasonable or just? 

“No doubt, a clamor will be raised 
against the Church by bigots and 
anti-Catholic demagogues; she will 
be accused of interfering with polli- 
tics, of grasping at power, seeking to 
remodel our institutions, and to de- 
stroy our republican freedom. A 
frightful hullabaloo, no doubt, will 
be set up from one end of the land 
to the other. But those clamorers 
would do well to remember that it is 
the non-Catholic majority, not the 
Church, that has violated the consti- 
tution and republican freedom; and 
that we are only seeking to restore 
that freedom, and secure respect for 
the constitution. It does not become 
the thief to complain that he is 
wronged, outraged, when the owner of 
the goods he has stolen demands, in 
a legal and peaceful way, their resto- 
ration. 

“But knowing that we have right 
and justice on our side, as also the 
good of religion and of civil society, 
and that the means we propose to use 
are legal, constitutional, and _per- 
fectly honorable, we must not suffer 
these clamors, which are false and in- 
jurious, to move us from our purpose 
or to disturb our equanimity. Putting 
our trust in God, whose glory in the 
salvation of souls we seek, we must 
suffer no abuse to divert us, no 


flatteries to beguile us, no worldly in- 
terests to seduce us, no obstacles to 
discourage us, but move quietly and 
majestically forward, as becomes the 
servants of Him who is King of kings 
and Lord of lords, to the end on which 
we have fixed our affections. We do 
not pretend that the struggle will be 
slight or brief, it will be severe and 
protracted; but the victory will be 
more than half-won, nay, will be as- 
sured, the moment we have got our 
whole Catholic population united and 
acting in concert to gain our rights, 
and make the civil equality of all 


‘religious denominations a truth. We 


may count with confidence on the 
blessing of the Divine Head of the 
Church: for we shall be engaged in 
His work, and laboring to promote 
the glory of His kingdom. 

“What we want is Catholic union 
and concert of action in the defense 
or promotion of Catholic interests—a 
true earnest Catholic spirit, which the 
unity of our faith and worship ought 
to inspire and sustain. This at pres- 
ent is our great want. We have it 
not yet, but we are gradually ap- 
proaching it, and the numerous 
‘Catholic Unions’ springing up in all 
parts of the country tend, or will tend, 
powerfully to realize it. We have 
only to remember that we are Cath- 
olies, and that, where there is no 
unity, there is no Catholicity. ‘We 
know,’ says the Blessed Apostle 
whom Jesus loved, ‘that we have 
passed from death to life because we 
love the brethren.’ The brethren are 
the whole household of faith; we must 
embrace and love all who are of the 
household of faith, without dis- 
tinction of race or nation, condition or 
complexion; we must suffer no local 
interests, no narrow and unworthy 
prejudices of race or nation to divide 
us, and prevent us from regarding the 
interests of the whole body as those 
of each one of us individually, or from 
uniting as ‘one man’ to promote 
them.” 
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Kvangelit Praecones 


By JOHN J. CONSIDINE, M.M. 


es statements on the missions 
have been rare events; throughout 
whole centuries in certain ages gone by 
there were none such. Hence, it is dis- 
tinctive of our times that in little more 
than thirty years three major mission- 
ary Encyclicals have appeared: Bene- 
dict XV’s “Maximum Illud” in 1919, 
Pius XI’s “Rerum Ecclesie” in 1926, 
and now in 1951 Pius XII’s “Evangelii 
Precones.” 


GLOBAL CONCEPTS ARE A 
CHARACTERISTIC OF OUR DAY 


In a great many ways the social pat- 
tern influences the distinctly religious 
pattern. Our day represents the first 
era in history when the global concept 
is characteristic of so much of the think- 
ing and doing to which men give them- 
selves. They consider food, clothing, 
shelter in terms of all mankind; they 
think of schools, medical care, science, 
art, business, government, peace, war in 
terms of the entire earth. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the channels of 
. men’s minds lead to a consideration of 
religion in terms of the world. Thus, 
many a man outside the Church as well 
as within it—often with little active in- 
terest in religious practice, often with- 
out recalling that Christ said: “Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations’”—will 
observe that, since we talk of world 
commerce and world government, it is 
quite logical to talk of world religion 
and all that the term implies. 

The Popes have guarded the vision of 
carrying the Gospel to the entire human 
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race during all the period when talk of 
reaching the body of mankind for any 
other purpose would have sounded fan- 
tastic. Nevertheless, the Church’s mis- 
sion activity to-day is by all odds 
heavier than it has ever been in all his- 
tory. Pope Pius XII begins his En- 
cyclical by a statement that bears this 
out. 

His Holiness cites an audience which 
he accorded to the heads of the Pontifi- 
cial Mission Societies on June 24, 1944, 
at which he made the observation that 
the period since Pius XI issued “Rerum 
Ecclesie” has witnessed activity of a 
vigor that has probably never before 
been encountered in mission history. 

What His Holiness said in 1944 still 
represents his thought in 1951, since it 
is the far-reaching effects of “Rerum 
Ecclesie” that prompts the Pontiff to 
commemorate its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary by this follow-up Encyclical of 
1951. Thus, to Pius XII his predeces- 
sor’s work of 1926 represents the key 
document. The present Pope develops 
certain points not emphasized in 
“Rerum Ecclesie,” but for the most 
part he devotes himself to stressing the 
effectiveness of the message of a quarter 
of a century ago and, by implication, of 
the efforts of Pope Pius XI for the de- 
velopment of mission activity. 

The mid-1920’s promise to take their 
place in history as a period of excep- 
tionally vigorous mission activity on the 
part of the Sovereign Pontiff. It pro- 
vides, incidentally, an excellent example 
of what happens throughout the Church 
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when the Vicar of Christ is able to de- 
vote special attention to an idea. 

At that time the Pope had as his 
Prefect of the Congregation of the 
Propaganda Cardinal Van Rossum, a 
saintly Redemptorist of the Nether- 
lands who spent at his desk every wak- 
ing hour that he did not spend on his 
knees. Cardinal Van Rossum analyzed 
thoroughly the needs of the mission 
fields of the world, and proposed many 
administrative steps to Pius XI that 
had far-reaching effect on the world 
mission effort. These steps included di- 
vision of mission territories, develop- 
ment of the native clergy and native 
hierarchy, naming of new Apostolic 
Delegates, the holding of synods and 
plenary councils. 


MISSIONARY TERRITORY ASSIGNED 
TO EACH RELIGIOUS PROVINCE 


As this work progressed, Pius XI be- 
came convinced of the inadequacy of 
Church-wide support of the world apos- 
tolate and set himself to remedy the 
situation. He proposed the huge Vati- 
can Mission Exposition of the Holy 
Year of 1925. He called into audience 
individually the Superiors of all the Re- 
ligious Congregations of Priests, 
Brothers and Sisters in the Church, and 
reviewed with them their contribution 
to the conversion of the world. He set 
down as a standard the acceptance of 
at least one mission territory by each 
province of each community. I recall 
a chance encounter one morning in that 
Holy Year with the entire assembly of 
the Provincials of the Society of Jesus 
as with their General they entered the 
Vatican for an audience with His Holi- 
ness. Excellent though the mission con- 
tribution of many Jesuit provinces was 
at that time, the meeting resulted in a 
substantial increase in Jesuit forces in 
the field during the years that followed. 


The members of the American Hier- 
archy made their quinquennial visit to 
Rome during 1925, and many remarked 
on the searching questions His Holiness 
asked regarding the mission spirit in 
their dioceses, particularly as regards 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith and the freedom of mission socie- 
ties to encourage vocations. For years 
His Holiness followed this routine with 
ecclesiastical leaders from every part of 
the world. 


MISSIONARY PROGRESS DURING 
PAST 25 YEARS 


Pope Pius XII now commemorates 
these eventful years and the fruit that 
flowed from them. He notes in “Evan- 
gelii Preecones” that Catholics in mis- 
sion lands increased in 25 years by 13,- 
000,000. Missionary priests, Brothers 
and Sisters reached a total of 100,000, 
the largest body of apostles in history. 
Mission territories rose from 400 to 600 
with an assignment of 88 of these terri- 
tories to native-born bishops and pre- 
fects. The present Pope praises the 
growth of the Propagation of the Faith, 
the Missionary Union of the Clergy, the 
Holy Childhood, Fides Service, the mis- 
sionary press, the many mission con- 
gresses, and the numerous Eucharistic 
congresses in mission lands. He re- 
ferred in particular to the great congress 
held in Kumasi in the Gold Coast, West 
Africa, to the success of which the 
American Divine Word Fathers made 
such a notable contribution, and char- 
acterized it as “truly extraordinary.” 

Those who watched Pius XII during 
the Holy Year of 1950 noted his special 
delight at the opportunity to welcome 
pilgrimages from Africa, India and the 
Far East. In the Encyclical he reflects 
this joy and quotes a beautiful verse 
from Romans to express his feelings: 
“For I long to see you, that I may be 
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comforted together in you, by that 
which is common to us both, your faith 
and mine.” 

As might be expected, the Holy 
Father takes note of the destructive 
persecutions in China and elsewhere, 
but mentions neither China nor the So- 
viet by name. He takes persecution in 
stride, as has every understanding 
Church leader down through the cen- 
turies, condemning the evil, sympathiz- 
ing with the sufferers, but recognizes the 
inevitable triumph that persecution 
brings to God’s cause. 


HOLY FATHER ANTICIPATES 
VICTORY OVER PERSECUTION 


His Holiness’ heavy emphasis is on 
the task to be accomplised, which he 
describes as huge and urgent. In re- 
viewing the world fields, he singles out 
the “internal missions” of Latin 
America, threatened by Protestant ac- 
tivities. Pius XII cites five norms for 
missionary action. 

(1) The Spirit of the Missionary.— 
On this point His Holiness summarizes 
the previous statements of Pius XI. 

(2) Special Training of the Mission- 
ary.—His Holiness emphasizes the need 
of “complete formation” of the mission- 
ary in (a) the field of the virtues, (b) 
ecclesiastical studies, and (c) technical 
and cultural disciplines. Among these 
last he mentions: (i) medicine; (ii) 
agriculture; (ili) anthropology; (iv) 
history; (v) geography and related 
sciences. 

(3) Proper Scope—The Pope gives 
as the principal scope to plant the faith 
among new peoples in order to gain new 
followers for Christ. The fact that at 
another point he refers to the home mis- 
sions of Latin America can serve to re- 
assure our missionaries among Ameri- 
can Negroes and non-Catholies that the 
Pope, in placing main emphasis on ad- 
vance among the non-Christians, is not 
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excluding work among other groups out- 
side the Church. 

(4) Develop Native Hierarchy and 
Native Clergy.—The Church has no in- 
tention of intruding into the political 
field. The Pope says: “Each portion of 
the world is eventually to be established 
without dependence on the outside.” 
The Pope quotes the prophetic words of 
“Rerum Ecclesize” which foresaw before 
the fact the important réle of the na- 
tive-born priest when the Western mis- 
sioner would be driven out. 

(5) True Local Leadership—Foreign 
missioners, the Pope notes, must recog- 
nize it as their duty to labor in mission 
lands subordinated to the diocesan 
clergy, as religious communities do in 
the West. 


MISSION SUPPORT AS BRANCH 

OF CATHOLIC ACTION 

In still another section of the docu- 
ment Pius XIT emphasizes Catholie Ac- 
tion. The laity must labor now as al- 
ways to spread the faith. He quotes the 
New Testament on this, and cites the 
“thousands of anonymous believers” 
who proved such effective apostles in 
the Roman Empire. He develops at 
length this rdle of the laity everywhere 
to be auxiliaries of the missioner. “In 
establishing and promoting such ac- 
tion,” observes His Holiness, “take care 
to give greater value to virtue and zeal 
than to numbers.” 

The Pope next calls for special care of 
the children as a means of reaching the 
whole community. Participation in so- 
cial and political associations of proper 
spirit is strongly to be recommended to 
local Catholics. 

The students of to-day are each 
country’s leaders of to-morrow; let us 
gain them for Christ through our schools 
and colleges. Schools, His Holiness 
notes, are powerful instruments in an- 
swering the false teachings of anti- 
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Catholics and Communists. The press 
is likewise a powerful ally in this field. 

Institutions of merey are “the most 
beautiful flowers in the garden of mis- 
sionary charity.” Mission priests and 
Sisters should receive technical training 
at home for this work, and lay profes- 
sionals should be enlisted in so far as 
possible. His Holiness had a special 
word of praise for workers among the 
lepers. 

Very important in the Encyclical is 
the Pope’s emphasis on Christian so- 
ciology. We must not only point to- 
wards heaven, he says; we must also re- 
lieve suffering and fight for justice on 
arth. He quotes at length to this ef- 
fect from his Christmas radio message 


of 1942. Missionary bishops must bring 
into being social and economic associa- 
tions that will meet the needs of each 
local people in the light of the times. 
His Holiness urges the enlistment of the 
laity to this end. 

The key factor in the world picture is 
the world contest between good and evil. 
“Almost the whole human race,” says 
Pius XII, “is to-day allowing itself to 
be driven into two opposing camps, for 
Christ or against Christ. The human 
race is involved in a supreme crisis, 
which will issue in its salvation by 
Christ or in its dire destruction. The 
preachers of the Gospel are using their 
talents to extend the Kingdom; other 
preachers . . . are trying to drag men 
down into abjection.” 
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Radio Free EKurope—The 
Voice of Truth 


By RALPH K. ANDRIST 


A DISTURBING kind of story 
had been coming out of Communist-con- 
trolled Hungary with unpleasant fre- 
quency during the first months of last 
year. The general details of each oc- 
curence had been always the same. A 
Catholic priest knocks at nightfall on 
the door of a family not known for its 
sympathy with the Communist rulers. 
The priest says that he is fleeing from 
persecution by the regime, and he asks 
for refuge for the night. 

A request like that is seldom refused. 
The priest is taken in and given food 
and a bed. But the next morning the 
police—somehow mysteriously informed 
—arrive and arrest the host for being 
an accomplice in the attempted escape 
of an enemy of the State. The host 
disappears into the dreadful silence of 
the slave camps, and is heard of no 
more. 


FAKE PRIESTS EMPLOYED AS 
AGENTS PROVOCATEURS 


The stories were gradually carried 
through the Iron Curtain, and were 
carefully checked by Radio Free Eu- 
rope. Experts saw that the pattern run- 
ning through all the stories was too ob- 
vious to be mere coincidence. It was 
plain that the persecuted priests were 
nothing of the sort; they were fakes, 
agents provocateurs who were out de- 
liberately to procure the arrest of per- 
sons whom the regime viewed with dis- 
favor. 

Shortly thereafter, Radio Free Eu- 
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rope’s daily broadcast contained a 
warning to the peoples of all the satel- 
lite nations, telling them to beware of 
the latest Communist trickery. The 
people were told to be sure to give help 
that was truly needed, but first make 
sure that the priest seeking protection 
is truly a priest, and not a Communist 
agent. After that, the wave of be- 
trayals by false priests dropped off 
noticeably. 

The incident is another proof of the 
willingness of the Communists to use 
any means to gain their ends; they will 
callously use a man’s natural compas- 
sion and his love of God as the means 
of betraying him. At the same time the 
incident shows that there is a weapon 
against such tactics, and that weapon is 
the truth. Radio Free Europe has used 
the truth to expose many of the dark 
secrets of the Communist regimes. 


ORIGIN AND ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF RADIO FREE EUROPE 


Radio Free Europe is young; its first 
broadcasts went out on July 4, 1950. 
From two transmitters in Germany— 
there will soon be more—the broadcasts 
pass through the Iron Curtain to the 
ears of people who have long since 
stopped expecting anything but lies 
from their own radios and newspapers. 
Radio Free Europe is not engaged in 
trying to sell the American way of life 
to its audience. Its full efforts are given 
over to showing what is wrong with 
Communism: it exposes the broken 
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promises, gives reminders of the mil- 
lions thrown into slave labor camps, 
tells of the hunger in lands that were 
well-fed before the Russians came, and 
reveals the gross corruption of the men 
who head the puppet regimes. 

Radio Free Europe can speak freely 
because it is under no governmental 
control. It has no connection with the 
Voice of America; the two are doing 
different parts of an important job. It 
is supported by the American people, 
operating through the Crusade for Free- 
dom. Last year 16 million of them 
joined the Crusade, whose chairman is 
General Lucius D. Clay. The money 
contributed by those people carried Ra- 
dio Free Europe through a year that has 
been highly suecessful—and highly dis- 
turbing to the Kremlin. 

This year the Crusade is conducting 
another campaign. It wants 25 million 
members this time, and the money to 
carry on its work of getting the truth 
through the Iron Curtain. 


HIGH ENDORSEMENT OF WORK 
BY EMINENT CHURCHMEN 


This is truly a Christian work, and 
one that has received high endorsement. 
Last year His Eminence Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman gave his approval to the 
Crusade for Freedom, and since then 
his voice has been broadcast by Radio 
Free Europe through the Iron Curtain. 
The Most Reverend Fulton J. Sheen, 
new Auxiliary Bishop of the New York 
Archidiocese, has also sent his message 
of hope to the captive nations. 

Six nations now receive broadcasts: 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Rumania and Albania. These 
satellite nations still haven’t fallen com- 
pletely under the domination of Com- 
munist thought-control. People there 
remember freedom, and long for its re- 
turn. The broadcasts of Radio Free 
Europe keep alive the hope of eventual 


liberation. As long as these people re- 
tain a spirit of resistance, Russia will 
hesitate before embarking on any mad 
venture against the West. Thus, if we 
keep the people on this fringe of the So- 
viet empire friendly to us, we may be 
able to win our struggle with atheistic 
Communism without a shot being fired. 


ENABLES UNWILLING EXILES TO 
SPEAK TO THEIR OWN PEOPLE 


The actual planning and program- 
ming for Radio Free Europe is done by 
exiles—men and women who have es- 
caped from behind the Iron Curtain. 
These exiles speak with conviction be- 
cause they have been in the towns and 
villages they mention, and they know 
the people to whom they speak. They 
know what their countrymen are suffer- 
ing, because they have been through it 
themselves. 

Radio Free Europe is able to expose 
many things that the Communists try 
to keep hidden. In order to do so, it 
has contact with people who know what 
is going on behind the Iron Curtain. Its 
information covers everything, from 
sabotage on a railroad to the building 
of a secret war plant, to the immorali- 
ties of a top Communist official. And 
of all the information it receives, there 
is none more chilling than the accounts 
of mistreatment of the Church. 


Some of the events are known to the 
entire world, which has expressed its 
loathing. The sham trials of Cardinal 
Mindszenty and his successor, Arch- 
bishop Groez, in Hungary have made it 
plain that the Communists will go to 
any lengths to wipe out the influence of 
the Church. We know that nuns have 
been expelled from convents and priests 
from their parishes; many of them have 
suffered martyrdom. We know that 
thousands of priests are in slave labor 
camps, where even the aged and infirm 
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are forced to work under inhuman con- 
ditions. 


EXPOSES SECRET TORTURE AND 
ILL-TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 


Radio Free Europe makes it its busi- 
ness to know such things. It knows, for 
instance, that there is an internment 
camp for priests at Macsonek in 
Czechoslovakia, and that 150 to 170 
priests are held prisoner there. It 
knows that Macsonek is one of the most 
infamous of all the terror institutions 
in Slovakia; its guards are selected 
Communist thugs who don’t hesitate to 
resort to torture in their treatment of 
prisoners. Radio Free Europe broad- 
casts such facts, with an amazing 
amount of detail: “Since the beginning 
of January, overall treatment of pris- 
oners in the Macsonek camp _ has 
worsened. Prayer books, breviaries, 
and rosaries were taken away from the 
priests and were publicly burned in the 
courtyard. Food has been cut in quan- 
tity. It consists of a daily bread ration 
of 10 to 15 decagrams (about 31/2 to 5 
oz.) and soup without fat twice a day. 
A prerequisite for liberation is that the 
priest take an oath to support the Com- 
munist constitution, successfully pass 
examinations of Marxist-Leninist ideol- 
ogy, and join the ‘patriotic priest’ move- 
ment.” 

Broadcasts about religious matters 
make up only a part of the program 
content that Radio Free Europe sends 
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Other facets of 
life under Communism are thoroughly 
and dramatically covered. But the re- 
ligious content is given a top impor- 
tance, because faith in God sustains men 
when everything else has collapsed in 
ruins. The captive peoples are care- 
fully told what the Kremlin agents are 
doing to Christianity; they learn of the 
convents turned into army barracks or 
tractor depots; they are told of the spe- 
cial Communist schools for training 
spies to act as priests, and a hundred 
other items. Radio Free Europe also 
broadeasts spiritual messages, like those 
from Cardinal Spellman and Bishop 
Sheen, and Sunday Mass is sent over 
the air for the comfort of people whose 
own churches have been closed or have 
been taken over by force by false Com- 
munist priests. 


to the satellite nations. 


Such are the things that Americans 
accomplish when they join the Crusade 
for Freedom. A Catholic church is a 
powerful leader in its community, and 
the Crusade needs its influence again to 
support this year’s campaign. Success 
in the campaign will insure that the 
truth will penetrate the Iron Curtain 
more effectively than ever, over more 
radio transmitters. 

And don’t underestimate the power of 
the truth to conquer. Almost two 
thousand years ago there was One who 
said: “And ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” 


Some English Lives of Christ 


By ERNEST GRAF, 0O.S.B. 


V. Monsignor Le Camus, “The Life of Jesus Christ’’’ 


3 THE introductory article of 
this series the suggestion was made 
that the immense diffusion of Ernest 
Renan’s “Vie de Jésus,” not only in the 
French original but in a number of 
translations, called forth a no less re- 
markable counteraction on the part of 
Catholic scholars. In this distinguished 
band of writers who took up their own 
particular weapon (their pen) in de- 
fense of orthodoxy, the author of this 
work occupies an honored place. This 
account of Our Lord’s life and work was 
first published in 1883, so that, together 
with Abbé Fouard’s, it is one of the 
first of the many biographies of the 
Saviour the publication of which has 
been so remarkable a feature of the re- 
vival of religion in France. In his ele- 
gant preface to his Gospel St. Luke 
(i. 1) tells us that already in his time 
“many had taken in hand to set forth 
in order a narration of the things that 
have been accomplished among us.” 
Many more have made a similar at- 
tempt since, and others will do so in 
time to come, and their work will not 
be superfluous for the simple reason 
that the infinitely rich personality of 
Christ may be studied from ever so 
many different points of view, accord- 
ing as those who make the attempt are 
struck by this or that aspect of it, or 
even according to the diversity of their 


‘own characters. It is all to the good if 


*“The Life of Jesus Christ.” Translated by 
William A. Hickey, 3 Vols. (New York: The 
Cathedral Library Association, 534-536, Am- 
sterdam Avenue). 


many experts apply their talents to a 
study of this, the sublimest theme of 
human investigation, nor is there rea- 
son to fear lest the subject-matter 
should cease to interest, or become ex- 
hausted, since St. Leo the Great could 
say of a single phase of Christ’s life 
the Passion—that the very fact that 
it is ineffable will always furnish mat- 
ter for further expounding: “Ipsa ma- 
teria ex eo quod est ineffabilis, fandi 
tribuit facultatem, nec possit deficere 
quod dicatur dum nunquam potest satis 
esse quod dicitur’” (Sermo wv de Pass. 
Dni.). 





A NOTED PULPIT ORATOR 
FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


The author of this Life of Christ, who 
became Bishop of La Rochelle in 1901, 
was noted for his oratorical powers al- 
most from the day of his ordination in 
1862. However, twenty-five years later 
he decided to give up most of the occu- 
pations that had absorbed his time and 
energy until then, so that he might be 
free to apply himself exclusively to 
biblical studies. The outstanding result 
of these studies was a Life of Our Lord, 
to the writing of which the author de- 
voted a period of no less than twelve 
years. He has also left us some excel- 
lent commentaries on the Gospel and 
the Psalms. Several journeys to the 
Holy Land, one of them in company 
with the even more celebrated biblicist, 
Abbé Vigouroux, were undertaken for 
the purpose of enabling the writer to 
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visualize the material conditions amid 
which the Word Incarnate carried out 
the mission entrusted to Him by His 
heavenly Father. Much has changed 
in the course of the centuries, even in 
the unchanging East; yet, even to-day 
one may still witness scenes that cast 
the mind back into the remote past, 
scenes not so different from those de- 
scribed by the Divine Teacher. In any 
case, the sky of Palestine, its hills and 
valleys, its lovely lake and its sacred 
river rushing headlong down the deep 
and narrow bed it has dug for itself, the 
flower-carpeted fields of Spring and 
Summer’s golden harvest, garnered by 
hand and threshed and cleaned as of 
yore—all this and much more remain 
and enable the spectator to capture the 
atmosphere of the Gospel as it could 
not be captured by other means. 

Le Camus’ book was published sev- 
eral years after Renan’s blasphemous 
romance. The two men, together with 
Vigouroux, had actually been class- 
mates at St. Sulpice, where they had sat 
at the feet of the famous Orientalist, 
Le Hir. The author makes but few ref- 
erences to the apostate, but the tone of 
the work reveals that it was written as 
a corrective to the deplorable influence 
of the latter’s book. There is not a little 
piquancy in the fact that Le Camus sent 
his book to his former fellow-semi- 
narian, but we are not told what was 
the latter’s reaction to the gift. 


LIFE IS BOTH DEVOTIONAL 

AND SCHOLARLY 

Viewed as a whole, Le Camus’ book 
runs along the lines that may be said to 
have been laid down by Fouard, but it 
also bears its own distinctive mark. 
Fouard, as a rule, is content to let things 
and events speak for themselves. Not 
so Le Camus. The pulpit orator that 
he remained to the end comes through 
in almost every page, nor does he hide 
his feelings or seek to restrain them. As 
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a matter of fact, he seems to have been 
conscious that this feature of the work 
might meet with adverse criticism, for 
he defends himself on that score in his 
Preface. “When at the end of lengthy 
and cautious effort,” he writes, “a book 
(such as this) takes shape, the soul of 
the writer expands, and his faith and 
his love are not easily silenced.” He 
goes on to explain that he deemed “it 
impossible to write a story such as that 
of Jesus Christ without giving vent to 
one’s emotion, and this all the more 
readily as the reader himself is de- 
lighted when he perceives that his 
teacher is swayed by the same emotion 
as himself.” This piece of special 
pleading prepares the reader for the 
author’s treatment of his material. 
Broadly speaking, the book belongs to 
the devotional type of Life of Christ— 
the kind that aims at edification, though 
without neglecting the scientific char- 
acter. To say this is not to disparage 
the work, for I do not suggest that there 
is more piety in its pages than scholar- 
ship. Actually the book is the work of 
a mature scholar. The author is well- 
informed; he masters his material and 
knows how to present it in an impressive 
fashion. 

The book opens with the pre-history 
of Our Lord. With eloquence and theo- 
logical accuracy the author describes 
the inner life of the Deity, previous to 
the creation of angels and men. This 
ineffable life is not the life of one, 
lonely, isolated Person; on the contrary, 
it is the life of three Persons, equal in 
all respects, yet one of them begotten 
and another breathed jointly by the 
first two Persons. . The second of these 
three Divine Persons, He who is the 
eternal Father’s living Image and sub- 
stantial Word, has deigned to unite to 
His Person a human nature. In the 
Incarnation the Eternal Word extends 
to a created nature His own divine 
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personality, and thereafter actuates that 
nature somewhat after the manner in 
which the body is actuated by the soul 
—so much so indeed that were the Eter- 
nal Word to withdraw or to withhold its 
vital union with the human nature of 
Christ, that nature would fade out into 
nothingness precisely because it exists 
solely by reason of its union with the 
Word. It follows that the Child born 
of a Virgin Mother has a dual nature 
but is one person, a Divine Person—in 
other words, Jesus Christ is God. 


THE UNIMAGINABLE UNION 
OF DEITY AND HUMANITY 


It is this unimaginable union of the 
Deity with a created nature that is the 
eternal wonder of heaven and earth. 
It is this that puts the story of the 
life of Jesus into a category by itself. 
Jesus is not to be ranked among other 
personalities, be they ever so exalted. 
To compare Him with the best and 
noblest is doing Him less than honor. 
It is this admirabile commercium, this 
wonderful and unfathomable exchange 
between the God of glory and a created 
nature, that makes it impossible for 
the created mind to sound the depths 
of Christ’s personality. This unique 
blend of the Infinite and the finite 
obliges us to walk warily, lest we ob- 
scure by the least breath either the glory 
of the Godhead or the reality of the hu- 
manity of Jesus—as when, for instance, 
we study the Evangelist’s almost casual 
remark that “the Child grew in wisdom 
and grace.” On this obscure problem 
the author makes some cautious, yet 
enlightening remarks: “To forget for 
a single moment that Jesus was true 
man as He was true God, or true God 
as He was true man, would be to sup- 
press one of the elements that make up 
His person—it would do away with the 
Inearnation.... It was all-important 
that Jesus should live and behave as 
a man, and that the God in Him should 





only appear exceptionally, when it was 
necessary to rouse the attention of in- 
different or unbelieving crowds. but 
the man was not parted from the God 
in this divine personality. Progres- 
sively, and as the occasion arose, He 
opened the eyes of His soul to the light 
of the Word which was always present 
to Him.... Thus, to His natural, hu- 
man knowledge was added the divine 
knowledge to which He had recourse in 
the measure in which events required 
it. These events invariably conformed 
to the regular phases of human life. 
That is why the Evangelist says that 
the child grew in wisdom ... that is, 
though the infinite wisdom of God was 
at His command, the man Jesus only 
used it as He required it, in keeping with 
the laws of the development of His hu- 
man nature and of His divine mission. 
Hence, there was nothing abnormal 
about Him. While a child He does not 
speak or act as an adult—He is content 
to be a child.” 

This lengthy commentary on a single 
verse, which I have abridged, is a good 
sample of the author’s manner. But 
there is more to it. From this one 
verse the author infers that St. Luke 
meant to suggest that Jesus had a grace- 
ful and striking external appearance. 
Whether such an inference is justified 
may be called in question, but that Our 
Lord should have had a graceful ap- 
pearance is in the nature of things. It 
comes as a shock to one’s feeling as to 
what was right and seemly to find that 
St. Justin, Tertullian, Clement of Alex- 
andria and Origen are of opinion that 
Our Lord was ill-favored and of small 
stature. One wonders on what grounds 
Tertullian bases the following, truly 
amazing sentence: nec humane hone- 
statis corpus fuit, nedum ceelestis glorie 
—“His body lacked not only heavenly 
glory, it was even wanting in human 
beauty” (De carne Christi, ix). Origen 
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has an almost similar phrase. However, 
these singular notions are those of writ- 
ers of the second order and are wholly 
unsupported by any authority other 
than their own. It may be that this 
opinion is no more than these writers’ 
personal deduction from the famous 
description of the Servant of Yaweh: 
Non est et species neque decor; these 
notions seem out of harmony with sound 
theology. The Eternal Word did indeed 
take up a human nature, but that na- 
ture could not but be perfect in every 
respect on account of its wholly super- 
natural origin. No valid reason can be 
alleged why Jesus Christ should have 
taken on Himself the physical defects 
that are the consequences of Adam’s 
fall. Such a condescension was unneces- 
sary. In any case, had He been ill- 
favored or had He suffered from a no- 
table physical defect, is it likely that 
His enemies would have failed to make 
capital out of it? The Gospel furnishes 
not the slightest foundation for so 
strange a view. 


LE CAMUS WAS NOT A MERE 
CONVENTIONALIST IN VIEWS 


Though the author keeps to the 
beaten track, on occasion he strikes a 
line of his own and shows himself ahead 
of his time. Thus it appears, from his 
account of the scene, that he favors 
Mount Hermon, rather than Thabor, 
as the theatre of the Transfiguration, 
and he assigns that incident to the 
hours of the night. He suggests that 
Our Lord may have prolonged His con- 
templation for a considerable time be- 
fore the glorification of His body awak- 
ened the sleening disciples. He thinks 
the colloquy with Moses and Elias 
terminated as darkness was yielding to 
dawn, when the unearthly brightness 
that had so surprised and delighted the 
three men who witnessed it, faded away 
so that they only saw Jesus as they had 
always known Him. 
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In an earlier part of the work (Vol. I, 
p. 266), when relating the threefold 
temptation in the desert, he inclines to 
the view already advocated by Origen, 
St. Cyprian and Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia, to the effect that the devil did not 
assume a bodily form but remained in- 
visible, “seeking to act on Jesus as he 
acts on our souls, by calling up images 
and illusions and whispering dangerous 
suggestions in our ears.” So, the strug- 
gle would have been confined to a 
wholly spiritual sphere. But even if the 
temptation came through the senses, 
its purpose was to produce an impres- 
sion on the soul. His conclusion is that 
“it is difficult to see any reason to pic- 
ture by means of material acts a scene 
that belongs completely to the spiritual 
sphere.” The language of the Evange- 
lists is a serious argument against this 
interpretation, but Le Camus writes: 
“When a difficulty arises out of words, 
or out of things, it would seem best to 
set aside the latter.... Satan must 
have spoken the language of spirits . 
it was in imagination that he placed 
Him (Jesus) on the pinnacle of the 
temple and on the high mountain. 
Physical reality would add nothing to 
the temptation” (Vol. I, p. 267). 

The author takes it for granted that, 
because Zacheus was the chief customs 
official at Jericho, he had acquired the 
wealth with which he credits him by 
the same practices as those that had 
caused the term “publican” to be re- 
garded as synonymous with “sinner.” 
Does the text of the Gospel necessarily 
imply such a deduction? 

St. Matthew speaks of two blind men 
at Jericho; at Gerasa he has two 
possessed, and in the account of Christ’s 
triumphant entry into the Holy City on 
Palm Sunday his text seems to mean 
that Jesus rode on the ass and on her 
foal. In the first two cases Le Camus 
suggests a copyist’s error. The usual 
interpretation is that there were in 
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fact two blind men and two demoniacs, 
but Mark and Luke mention only one 
blind man, Bartimeus, because he was 
well-known locally, and one demoniac 
because he was the more dreaded of the 
two. 

In connection with the account of 
the Agony in the Garden and the sweat 
of blood, the author relates a curious 
incident in the life of the great Domini- 
ean, Lacordaire, which is not mentioned 
in P. Chocarne’s life of the famous 
preacher, probably because it was not 
generally known. In 1860, Lacordaire 
was recovering from a grievous illness 
when a letter was handed to him which 
gave him a terrible shock. His hair 
was seen to stand on end and a reddish 
sweat oozed from his forehead. When 
the distressed friar wiped the perspira- 
tion from his brow, he was amazed to 
find the handkerchief stained with 
blood. Le Camus adds that he got the 
story from a Dominican father who 


happened to be with Lacordaire at that 
moment, and he quotes the incident in 
support of his assertion that the sweat 
of blood was a natural phenomenon, 
one sufficiently accounted for by the 
influence of mind over matter in a re- 
fined and sensitive nature. ; 

Le Camus’ “Life of Christ” may still 
be read with profit and, above all, with 
edification. On the whole, however, 
it must be admitted that it is obsoles- 
cent. Since its publication, biblical 
scholarship has made enormous strides, 
thanks to the labors of countless schol- 
ars and the fascinating activities of 
biblical archeologists. As a result of 
the labors of the latter, many localities 
mentioned in the Old and the New Test- 
ament can now be identified with per- 
fect confidence. The book can be of 
great service to preachers. Many a 
chapter might be read from the pulpit 
just as it stands or with very slight al- 
terations. 


VI. Louis Claude Fillion’ 


be CLAUDE FILLION was born on 
June 25, 1843. In October, 1863, he 
entered the Grand-Seminaire of Autun. 
Shortly after his ordination he joined 
the Society of St. Sulpice, where he 
studied under the distinguished bibli- 
eal scholar, Abbé Vigouroux, whom he 
had already met at Autun. The two 
men became fast friends and both shed 
luster upon the illustrious Society that 
has produced so many learned and holy 
priests. Fillion died in 1927. The 
whole of his long life was devoted to 
scholarship, and his literary output, 
which began in 1886, is enormous. In 
that year he published the first of the 


*“The Life of Jesus Christ.” By L. Claude 
Fillion. Translated by Dr. Thompson (Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis and London). 


large octavo volumes in which he com- 
ments upon all the Books of the Bible. 
The undertaking was perhaps more 
than one man could carry to a success- 
ful issue; at any rate, one very distin- 
guished biblical expert told me that it 
is generally thought that it was a mis- 
take to undertake such a task single- 
handed. His Life of Christ appeared 
in 1922. 

Fillion’s character would not lead 
him along adventurous paths. He was 
by nature and grace the biblical wir 
simplex et justus. Innocent of the least 
trace of ambition, he coveted no renown 
for originality but was content to tread 
the beaten track. He accordingly main- 
tained the traditional positions. His 
trust in their solidity was never shaken 
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by the self-confident assertions and the 
bold denials of the rationalist school 
with which he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted; on the contrary, these at- 
tacks on our holy books only increased 
his faith in their authenticity and his 
appreciation of the sublime message 
they proclaim. These circumstances 
account for the character of his volu- 
minous writings and not least for the 
temper, so to speak, of his Life of 
Christ. 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF 
FILLION’S WORK 


There is no denying that, by and 
large, most Lives of Christ are very 
much’ alike. In spite of a diversity of 
treatment of the subject-matter, due to 
the diversity of approach by. men of 
different temperaments, there is a dis- 
tinct family likeness in all these works. 
P. Lagrange, perhaps, gives us the best 
description of Fillion’s book when he 
says that “one could not wish for any- 
thing more exhaustive and more up to 
date.” Its most conspicuous feature is 
assuredly the immense amount of in- 
formation spread over three large vol- 
umes. Whosoever masters this vast 
material will have assimilated a very 
full commentary on the whole of the 
Gospel. 

The subtitle indicates the author’s 
purpose. His book is an historical, crit- 
ical and apologetic account of Our 
Lord’s life. The historical part of the 
work bears a close resemblance to Fou- 
ard’s book. This was inevitable, since 
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both writers draw from the same sources 
and their purpose is also the same; 
however, Fillion’s narrative is ampler, 
richer in detail and practical reflections. 
An undertone of deep piety and ardent 
devotion for the person of Christ runs 
through it all. The exegesis is very full 
and up to date, for it takes note of the 
latest objections of rationalistic criti- 
cism. The refutation of the objections 
of the liberal school is, however, wisely 
kept out of the narrative, and is rele- 
gated to numerous and lengthy appen- 
dixes, sixty-eight of them, and all of 
great value and interest. They deal 
with all the more serious difficulties 
raised in recent years. A few titles will 
best show what the reader may expect 
to find: “The Credibility and Authen- 
ticity of the Gospels,” “The Brethren of 
Jesus,’ “The Petrine Texts,” “The 
Raising of Lazarus and the Neo- 
Critics,” and so forth. These appen- 
dixes make of the three volumes a 
kind of arsenal for the ordinary priest 
and the educated layman who seeks in- 
formation on these questions, or whose 
duty it is to refute objections, but who 
has not at hand the required books, and 
who, in any case, would not have time 
to study them. 

The fact that there have been no less 
than nineteen editions of the French 
original speaks for itself. The book is 
the work of a master. It measures up 
to the most exacting standard of bibli- 
cal scholarship, while it may also be 
taken up by those who seek edification 
rather than erudition. 











Homies FOR THE Monvrn 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JOSEPH F. SCHARRER, C.PP.S. 





First Sunday of Lent 


The Temptation to Idolatry 


“The Lord thy God shalt thou worship and Him only shalt thou serve” (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The temptation to idolatry. 
(2) Is idolatry a sin of the past? 
(3) Fetishes replace idols. 
(4) Kinds of fetishes. 
(5) Worship God alone. 


Satan is the great tempter. He dared 
to suggest sin even to the Son of God. 
The evil into which the archenemy of 
God and man endeavored to lead the 
Saviour most holy was that of idolatry 
—into idolatry of the most wicked 
kind, the idolatry of devil-worship! 
The fact that Lucifer was not certain 
whether his Victim was merely an un- 
usually religious man, or whether he was 
perhaps the Son of God, made the na- 
ture of the wile by no means less daring. 
Rather it magnified the boldness of 
the tempter. 

Since the spirit of wickedness chose 
the sin of idolatry as the third great 
temptation against the Redeemer, there 
must be something peculiarly attractive 
and deceptive about this type of sin. 
Is it possible, then, that people can be 
guilty of idol-worship, or of sins tainted 
with idolatry, without being fully aware 
of the true nature of their wrongdoing? 
Likely this supposition is true; else why 


did the Evil Spirit select such a snare 
for the Son of Man and expect Him to 
succumb to it? 

Idolatry, it might seem to many, is 
a sin seldom committed. At least, it is 
not committed generally in our modern 
day of enlightenment and progress! 
Has anyone among us ever seen an idol— 
one like the Golden Calf, for instance? 
Do people to-day fall down and worship 
the sun and the moon? Are any sacri- 
fices offered to false gods made to the 
likeness of totem poles? 

Idolatry, then, inasmuch as it may be 
practised, seems to be limited to a few 
remaining savage outposts where the 
civilizing influence of our twentieth 
century has not as yet become effective. 


MODERN FETISHES SUPPLANT 
OLDEN IDOLS 


Satan never changes the purpose of 
his temptings. His ultimate aim is to 
rob God of the glory which the human 
race is meant to render and to enjoy 
with their Creator. Hence, if the prince 
of darkness no longer succeeds so well 
in leading his victims away from God 
by having them adore idols, he changes 
his tactics by having people adopt fads 
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to such a degree as to make fetishes of 
them. A fetish is an object of devotion 
founded on unreasonable’ grounds. 
Thus, the miser, for instance, may make 
a fetish of wealth. When he is so over- 
whelmingly attached to his fortune as 
to commit suicide when losing it, his 
love of wealth is a fetish. Perhaps still 
in our modern day of multiplied in- 
terests and amusements, fetishes are 
accorded more blind devotion than even 
the pagan gods received! 

Time can become a fetish. Those 
whose business dealings and social en- 
gagements are so time-consuming as to 
leave scarcely any opportunity for 
prayers, instructive reading, leisure for 
Sundays and holydays, for works of 
charity, and so forth, readily become 
weak in the practice of their faith, lose 
sight of spirituality, and gradually pay 
only lip-service to God. These devotees 
of incessant activity, by being anxious 
and troubled about many things while 
neglecting the one thing needful, make 
a fetish of time because they have no 
time for Godly interests. 


LENTEN DEVOTIONS NEGLECTED 
FOR SECULAR AMUSEMENTS 


Sports can become a fetish. What a 
temptation it is to admirers of athletic 
contests to set aside even important 
duties, to neglect engagements, to be 
absent from nearly all Lenten devo- 
tions and similar services! When, dur- 
ing Lent especially, the fascination of 


the arena or of television or of anything 
which receives over-enthusiastic atten- 
tion is so great as to destroy practically 
all the penitential seriousness of Lent 
for any individual person or group of 
persons, then a fetish has risen. 

There are innumerable fetishes: body 
culture, eating, drinking, winning con- 
tests, and the like. When created 
things, good in themselves and quite 
necessary for human comfort and relax- 
ation, relegate the interests and the 
duties which concern God and the soul 
to a secondary or even to the last place, 
then the incense of paganish worship 
is burning. This is the sin which our 
bishops have labelled secularism—liv- 
ing too much for this world alone! 

During Lent especially, the Church 
urges us to resist the wiles of Satan by 
avoiding secularism. Throughout forty 
days and nights, she reminds us that 
Our Lord offered His body and all His 
powers as a sacrifice to God alone. He 
refused to bend His knee to Satan. For 
His sake and in imitation of His ex- 
ample, bother less henceforth about food 
and drink, about business and social 
engagements, about sports and enter- 
tainments. Beauty of soul and riches of 
grace are more valuable than passing 
fads and fetishes. Aided by the super- 
natural power which comes to a contrite 
and humble spirit, let each of us say 
with Christ: “Begone Satan! The Lord 
thy God shalt thou worship, and Him 
only shalt thou serve.” 


Second Sunday of Lent 


Holiness for Everyone 


“This is the will of God, your sanctification” (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Holiness, intended for everyone. 
(2) Holiness, commanded for everyone. 


(3) Is the state of grace sufficient holiness? 
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(4) The Holy Church teaches holiness. 

(5) Neglecting holiness: (a) through fear; 
(b) through presumption. 

(6) Spirit of Lent: holiness 

(7) Conclusion 
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Holiness is not an exceptionally high 
and lofty achievement which only a 
few privileged souls can reach. For 
how could God will that all men be 
saved and come to a knowledge of the 
truth, and at the same time fail to place 
the necessary means into the hands of 
all men? Further, how could God 
sound the call to sanctification unless 
He intended that it could be attained 
by the diligent execution of our com- 
monplace duties? When God requires, 
as He does at times, exceptional feats 
of virtue, He furnishes graces propor- 
tionate to His expectations. 

God not only wills that we be saved; 
He commands that we be holy. After 
teaching the beatitudes and explaining 
how the kingdom of heaven is not a 
way of life designed for the specially 
gifted and favored, but for the poor and 
the meek, the distressed and the down- 
trodden, the mourners and the peace- 
makers, He added the reminder: “Not 
everyone who says to Me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven; but 
he who does the will of My Father in 
heaven, shall enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” And, pray, what is the will of 
the Father? Even in the Old Testament 
the Father had said: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole heart 
and with thy whole soul and with thy 
whole mind.” But the New Testament 
is more perfect, and offers greater means 
of perfection than the Old! 


SANCTIFICATION ACQUIRED BY 
FIDELITY TO EVERYDAY DUTIES 


Salvation and sanctification do not 
depend upon extraordinary works, but 
upon the dutiful discharge of our ordi- 
nary actions—actions which have a 
way of escaping public notice. Promo- 
tions to higher holiness are awarded to 
the “good and faithful servants” who 
have been “faithful over a few things” 
—such as our private and public devo- 


tions, our daily business employment, 
our meals, conversations, recreations. 
On the last day God will not ask what 
post we occupied, but what works we 
performed in the post we held and how 
well we executed them. This is the 
sanctification of our ordinary daily 
chores which St. Paul urged us to 
hallow with a blessed intention when he 
said: “Whatever you do in word or in 
work, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, giving thanks to God the 
Father.” 

Certainly the only holiness requirea 
for salvation is the state of grace at the 
moment of death. But the question con- 
cerning sanctification is this: “Can any- 
one, at least for any length of time, be 
in the state of grace without striving 
for greater holiness? Can one habitu- 
ally neglect the inspirations of graces 
which beckon one to higher virtue, and 
attain salvation nevertheless?” 


Throughout the Bible, God makes | 


many distinctions between what is com- 
manded as necessary for salvation and 
what is counselled for sanctification. 
Thus, the rich young man who asked 
Jesus what was needful for his personal 
salvation received the reply: “Keep the 
commandments.” When the young man 
avowed that he had been following this 
rule of life, Jesus added: “If thou wilt 
be perfect, go, sell what thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven, and come, follow 
Me.” The latter was a counsel, an ex- 
hortation not a command. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN PRECEPT 
AND COUNSEL 


Yet, as a rule, Holy Scripture does 
not indicate which of the inspired state- 
ments are obligatory and which are not. 
Instead, the New Testament in par- 
ticular lays so much stress upon the 
holiness that a Christian should have 
as to leave no doubt about the neces- 
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sity for desiring it. Who will venture 
to declare with certainty whether Jesus 
was giving mere counsel or firm com- 
mand when, after telling how necessary 
it is to love one’s enemies, and to do 
good to those who hate, He added in 
conclusion: “You, therefore, are to be 
perfect, even as your Heavenly Father 
is perfect!” 

“Strive even more by good works,” 
writes St. Peter, “to make your calling 
and election sure.... In this way will 
be amply provided for you the entrance 
into the everlasting kingdom.” In clos- 
ing the last chapter of the Bible, St. 
John tells the “just to become still more 
just, and the holy to become more 
hallowed.” Are these merely counsels? 
Is one’s salvation endangered by not 
paying any heed to them? 

Every teaching, every sacrament, 
every regulation of the Church is di- 
rected to one final goal: the goal of 
sanctity. How purposeless is much of 
the Bible, how needless is the routine 


of fasting and abstaining, of indulgences 
and blessings, and of all those other 
spiritual aids to sanctity provided in 
limitless abundance by the Church, if 
striving for greater perfection is in no 
manner necessary? One of the marks 
of the Church is holiness—holiness in 
head and member! 

Two classes of people neglect sanctifi- 
cation. Some are timid; they imagine 
that the work is more difficult than it 
really is—a yoke that is sweet and a 
burden light. They forget that, as their 
holiness increases, so does their willing- 
ness—nay, even their eagerness to ac- 
cept the more strenuous acts of devotion 
and humiliation. As their spiritual 
might takes on new and supernatural 
strength, so does their fortitude, their 
piety, and the other powers which lead 
to heroic virtue. In the end, what they 
viewed as beyond their strength has 
been found to be “sweet and light,” be- 
cause God’s grace rallied to their assist- 
ance. 








Third Sunday of Lent 


Importance of the Sermon 


“Blessed are they who hear the word of God and keep it” (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Importance of the sermon. 

(2) It warns the sinner. 

(3) It prevents errors. 

(4) It instructs. 

(5) Conclusion: A model listener. 


The Catholic sermon is, and always 
will be, the first and most excellent 
means of spreading Christ’s kingdom 
on earth. Throughout His public life 
the Sower of divine truth did nothing 
more constantly and untiringly than 
preach. “He went about all Galilee, 
teaching in their synagogues, and 


preaching the gospel of the kingdom. 
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He was teaching daily in the 
temple.” There were times when He 
did not give Himself time even to eat so 
that He might preach the more. 


PREACHING IN THE EARLIEST 
DAYS OF THE CHURCH 


From heaven He sent the Holy Spirit, 
the Divine Oracle of all truth. In the 
glowing form of tongues of fire, the 
Paraclete descended upon the entire 
group of one hundred and twenty dis- 
ciples; every one of this number, thus 
divinely enlightened, mingled with the 
throngs from many nations, and with 
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miraculous gift of tongues explained 
the marvellous wonders of God’s mes- 
sage to mankind. This miracle was 
twofold in its operation. First, it en- 
abled the disciples to speak languages 
hitherto unknown .to themselves, with 
the result that each foreigner heard his 
own native tongue. In addition, a 
miraculous effect occurred in the hearts 
of the listeners: under the influence of 
grace, the preaching produced the mass- 
conversion of three thousand souls in 
one day; and soon thereafter another 
two thousand were added to the fold. 
Many who, scarcely more than fifty 
days ago, had cried most cruelly, 
“Crucify Him!” now with compunction 
asked: “Brethren, what shall we do?” 
And forthwith they acknowledged 
Christ as the Son of God and were bap- 
tized. 

‘ How blessed, indeed, were those who 
heard the word of God during those first 
days of Christianity, keeping it even 
unto martyrdom! Upon returning to 
their own countries scattered throughout 
“every nation under heaven,” these 
blessed converts “continued steadfastly 
in the preaching of the apostles” and im- 
parted the faith by preaching it to their 
fellow-countrymen. 


STRAYING SHEEP ARE RECALLED 
BY THE SERMON 


As it is the word of God whieh in- 
structs the faithful, so it is the word of 
the sermon which calls the wandering 
back to the fold. It is the ordinary 
means of grace for the sinner, with- 
drawing him from his disorderly con- 
duct. It keeps him conscious of the 
evils of wrongdoing, of the trial of life; 
it weans him from what is temporal, and 
reminds him of the joys of heaven. The 
sermon impresses upon him the truth 
that in all of life’s pursuits there is 
nothing but vanity and danger and dis- 
appointment unless he is imbued with 


a desire of gaining heaven. Who can 
estimate the vast number of errant 
sheep who, were it not for the sefmons 
which they heard in church, would 
never pause to think how evil and bitter 
a thing it is to have left the Lord God? 
How numerous are the victims of crush- 
ing disasters and afflictions who would 
have abandoned their trust in Divine 
Providence if they had not heard fre- 
quent explanations of God’s mercy, 
guaranteeing that He benignly chastizes 
those whom He loves! 

What wrong notions many of the 
faithful would succumb to if it were not 
for the Sunday sermon! “Faith depends 
upon hearing, and hearing on the word 
of Christ.” We can make an estimate of 
what errors the sermon prevents by 
observing the pagan condition of nations 
to whom the Gospel has not been an- 
nounced, or the woeful status of those 
countries where the preaching of the 
Word is prevented by force! 


PREACHER CORRECTS DOCTRINAL 
MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


Even those faithful who have studied 
their religion need the sermon to direct 
them aright. How readily the lessons 
and instructions, learned at home and at 
school, become tainted with false ideas! 
What was so diligently memorized from 
the catechism is habitually contradicted 
by the world. The Holy Father issues 
letters to Catholics everywhere, letters 
of warning correcting wrong notions 
about some points of Catholic doctrine, 
and showing how even the learned may 
at times give misleading interpretations 
to Catholic teaching. In like manner, 
the same infallible head of the Church 
writes detailed explanations concerning 
practices of piety, knowing full well that 
in their eagerness to sanctify them- 
selves even holy souls may be attracted 
to novelties of devotion or to over- 
emphasis of certain practices to the 
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neglect of other matters of greater spiri- 
tual importance. Therefore, lest the 
faithful here and there stray far from 
the observance of genuine virtue, the 
Supreme Shepherd issues timely ency- 
clical letters which gently point out 
what may lead to error and firmly re- 
emphasize the correct teaching. But 
since these letters are not likely to fall 
into the hands of many of the flock, 
the message is delivered to the faithful 
largely through the Sunday sermon. 


FERVENT INSTRUCTIONS 
ACCOMPLISH THE EDIFICATION OF 
THE FLOCK 


Every sermon is an instruction. It 
is useful for “teaching, for reproving, 
for correcting, for instructing in justice; 
that the man of God may be perfect, 
equipped for every good work.” 
Through the devout listening to the 
godly word, religion takes on a fuller 
meaning in the hearts of those who 
eagerly “hear the word of God and keep 
it.” Through the sermon are outlined 
the duties, the advantages, and the holi- 
ness of the various vocations and walks 
of life. Fervently and frequently de- 
livered, the Sunday instruction induces 
the faithful to confess regularly, to 
communicate more devoutly, to take ad- 


vantage of the abundant means of grace. 
As a result, the number of those who 
are taught about their exhalted dignity 
as children of God and members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ is ever grow- 
ing. For, like the ‘mustard seed, the 
word of God grows until it becomes a 
tree, until its branches thrive with vir- 
tues of every kind. 

While listening to the Sunday ser- 
mon, let our attitude rival that of the 
man who, after making a retreat, had 
the following comment to offer. “Each 
time I entered the church,” he said, 
“I managed to sit at such an angle near 
a pillar that I could see the tabernacle 
without observing the retreat-master. 
My desire was to hear the spiritual 
message without giving heed to the 
person of the preacher. For this rea- 
son I kept my eyes fixed on the Euchar- 
istic dwelling, assuring myself that 
every utterance of the retreat talks came 
from Christ Himself. Throughout those 
three days it seemed in very truth that 
the voice I was hearing was the Lord’s 
very own. In consequence, the effects 
of the retreat were most fruitful indeed.” 


How blessed are they who thus 
hearken to the Sunday sermon! How 


much more religiously will they heed 
it! 


Fourth Sunday of Lent 


Joy in Religion 


SYNOPSIS: 


Main Thought: Joy in religion. 

(1) Our Lord’s message is one of happiness, 
proved by His words and example. 

(2) When our Divine Saviour told us to 
take up our cross and follow Him, He 
was giving us a way that leads to 
happiness. 

(3) The example of our Blessed Mother and 
the Saints. 

(4) Conclusion. 
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Even in the midst of her most severe 
penitential season the Church cannot 
refrain from breaking forth in joy. The 
Introit of to-day’s Mass begins on a note 
of joy: “Rejoice, O Jerusalem, and 
come together all you who love her. 
Rejoice with joy, you who have been 
in sorrow.” The Gradual reiterates the 
same theme. 

The Church ever wishes her children 
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tu be happy and joyful, for our religion 
is one of joyfulness. Our Divine Sav- 
iour has said: “Be of good cheer.” I 
am aware of the fact that we sometimes 
read Our Lord never smiled, that He 
was the Man of Sorrows. Certainly, 
many sorrows crowded their way into 
His life but He was not dominated by 
them. He never permitted sorrow to dull 
the interior joy of peace in His Heart and 
never was He gloomy or morose. His 
social relations with His chosen twelve 
must have been very pleasant. The 
multitudes followed Him for days, even 
forgetful of bodily nourishment, and 
crowds are not captivated by a sad 
countenance. He never smiled? One 
could not prove it from the Gospels. We 
know that little children came to Him 
willingly. Did you ever hear of little 
ones attracted by a gloomy face? I can- 
not imagine Our Saviour spreading any- 
thing but happiness and joy. His 
countenance must have reflected peace- 
ful serenity mingled with cheerfulness. 


PENANCE IS NOT INCOMPATIBLE 
WITH CHRISTIAN JOY 


There is no contradiction in sing- 
ing of joy and happiness during this sea- 
son of penance, for penance is not con- 
trary to a joyful spirit. Certainly Our 
Lord, loving men with all the love of 
His Sacred Heart, wanted them to be 
happy. Yet, how do we explain that 
He asked them to take up the cross, 
not a few times a month nor a few 
times a year, but every day? The 
world is convinced that cross-bearing 
and happiness cannot exist side by side. 
It is convinced that, if we could abolish 
all pain and suffering, all difficulties 
from life, the earth would become para- 
dise. Our Lord did not think so, how- 
ever. 

Viewed rightly, the cross is not a 
barrier to happiness but a means 
thereto. The world will persist in say- 


ing that it is. Long ago St. Paul wrote: 
“We preach Christ crucified; unto the 
Jews, indeed, a stumbling block, and to 
the Gentiles folly.” In the twentieth 
century it is still considered a stumbling 
block and folly. So, what is the answer? 
How are we to reconcile pain, suffering, 
poverty with true happiness? In his 
book, “Why the Cross?” Father Leen 
has answered this question very well. 
In short, his answer is this: to be happy 
is to see God, for He is the source of our 
happiness; to see or possess God, how- 
ever, we must be purified, for God is 
infinitely holy. The more the undivine 
and ungodlike tendencies in us are puri- 
fied, the closer we come to God, the bet- 
ter we can “see” Him. “Blessed are the 
clean of heart for they shall see God.” 
The means of purging the undivine in 
us is the cross. So, the cross is not an 
instrument of torture, but a means of 
purifying us so we can come closer to 
God, the source of all happiness. 


TWO OPPOSITE ERRORS 
TO BE AVOIDED 


Of course, we are speaking of happi- 
ness, not of sense pleasure. Father 
Lord has made a good distinction be- 
tween the two when he said that “pleas- 
ure is skin deep, a thing of the senses; 
happiness is soul deep, a thing of the 
spirit.” If Our Lord demands penance 
and mortification of us, He does so, not 
because He wants us to do hard things, 
but because He wants us to be happy. 
A little mortification would be a tonic 
for a pleasure-sick world. 

There are two errors to be avoided, 
both of which are unchristian in prin- 
ciple. The first is the error of those 
who set up penance and suffering as 
ends in themselves, making them the 
essence of religion. This was an error 
of the Jansenists. The other is to avoid 
every pain and inconvenience at any 
cost. This is the error of our present- 
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day materialists. Our Lord does not 
want to deprive us of all enjoyment, 
for He Himself changed water into wine 
at Cana to provide wholesome merri- 
ment for the occasion, but He wants us 
to avoid those things which would de- 
prive us of eternal enjoyment. 


EXAMPLES OF OUR LADY 
AND THE SAINTS 


Our Blessed Mother’s life shows us 
that joy can exist side by side with the 
sorrows and afflictions of life. The 
Church invokes her as the “cause of 
our joy.” That she’surely was, for she 
brought our Joy into the world. The 
Angel’s message to the shepherds was: 
“T bring you good tidings of great joy.” 
Nothing disturbed the joy of her soul, 
of which the Magnificat gives us a beau- 
tiful picture: “My soul doth magnify 
the Lord, and my spirit rejoices in God 
my Saviour.” Certainly, her heart must 
have leaped with joy as she pressed her 
Divine Child to her heart, and that joy 
neither the difficulty of the flight into 
Egypt, the poverty of Nazareth, nor the 
daily performance of humdrum duties 
ever took away from her. Silence en- 
velops the days at Nazareth, perhaps, 
because the joy of them is too profound 
to express in human language. And 
who can imagine the transports of joy 
that filled her breast when she beheld 
her Risen Son! She was a woman 
“wrapped in joy.” We can easily im- 
agine her as a young girl, then as a 
mature woman, making her way to the 
synagogue singing joyfully in her heart 
to God: “Let us sing to the Lord with 
joy.” 

In the grand galaxy of Saints which 
the Church puts before us for our ad- 
miration and imitation we will scan 
the list in vain for a single one that was 
morose, sullen or unhappy. All caught 
the spirit of Jesus and Mary and were 
characterized by their spirit of joyful- 
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ness. Think of that reckless lover of 
God, St. Paul. He was scourged, ship- 
wrecked, imprisoned, slandered, but 
nothing could daunt his ardor or 
dampen his spirit of joy. In spite of 
all his hardships he can exclaim: “Re- 
joice; again I say to you, rejoice.” 

St. Mary Magdalen experienced more 
joy in a few moments at the feet of Our 
Lord than she did in all her years of 
sin. It is not self-restraint but self- 
indulgence which brings unhappiness. 
St. Augustine was more genuinely happy 
in his years of saintly penance than he 
ever was in his feverish search for sen- 
sual pleasure. In fact, few are more un- 
happy than the devotees of pleasure, 
for there is a void in their soul which 
only God ean fill, and they seek to fill 
that void with the “husks of swine.” 
Not all the sensual pleasures in the 
world can satisfy our love-hungry 
hearts. 

Even among the Saints, scarcely any 
were more filled with joy than St. 
Francis of Assisi, the rollicking trouba- 
dour of God. He is a splendid.example 
of “having nothing, yet possessing all 
things.” Then, there is St. Thomas 
More who has been described as the 
man “who died laughing,” for until the 
moment he laid his head upon the block, 
he was joking. And why not? Like all 
Saints, he took the things of God so 
seriously that all else mattered little. 
And the “Little Flower” was more 
happy in her cloistered seclusion than 
any social butterfly flitting from pleas- 
ure to pleasure. 


JOYFULNESS AND GODLINESS 
GO HAND IN HAND 


Nor need we center our attention only 
on God’s canonized Saints to find that 
joyfulness and godliness go hand in 
hand. Ask any priest who has been en- 
gaged in hospital work if joy and suffer- 
ing are incompatible, and he will tell 
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you that he has seen happiness on the 
faces of those chained to a bed of pain. 
Ask any priest in parish work, and he 
will tell you that he has seen peace and 
happiness in the hovels of the saintly 
poor and unhappiness in the mansions 
of the rich. Yet, the world will insist 
that following a crucified Christ along 
the path of penance and mortification 
is not possible. But the lesson is evi- 
dent. 

The lives of the Saints and all saintly 
souls are eloquent testimony that there 
is real joy in living one’s religion and in 
following Christ’s way of life. The 
world of to-day needs this lesson of 
joyfulness. It must learn that follow- 


ing Christ may entail hardship, sacri- 
fice and self-denial, but with them come 
a peace that only God-like souls know. 
It is simply a matter of believing Our 
Lord and trusting Him. Once we have 
the solid conviction of faith that we are 
in the hands of a good, kind and loving 
Father—a Father who loves us too 
much to permit anything to happen to 
us except what is for our own ultimate 
good—we shall find peace and rest for 
our weary and troubled souls. A child- 
like trust in our Heavenly Father will 
fill us with a supérnatural joy which 
the world cannot give us nor ever take 
away from us. 


Passion Sunday 


The Necessity of Penance 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: The necessity of penance. 
(1) We are all sinners and the debts con- 
tracted by sin must be paid. 
(2) Both the Old and the New Testaments 
insist upon penance. 
(3) The words of Our Lord concerning pen- 
ance. 
) The teaching of St. Paul. 
) The voice of the times is the voice of 
God. Through the times God is 
calling us to penance. 


( 
( 


J 
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The man sentenced to prison, the 
criminal walking his “last mile” to the 
gallows or to the electric chair, the 
bullet-riddled body of the gangster ly- 
ing in the gutter, all teach an eloquent 
lesson on the necessity of self-restraint 
and Christian living. Not penance but 
a lack of it is one of the reasons for 
much of the misery that crowds into 
human lives. It is a wise Mother, the 
Church, who in season and out of sea- 
son preaches the necessity of penance. 
To-day, as we enter the last stage of 
the penitential season, her voice is more 
urgent than ever, her pleading more in- 


tense. To urge us on to perseverance 
in the spirit with which we began this 
holy season, the Church places before 
us the suffering Redeemer. In to-day’s 
Mass we hear Our Lord in agony on 
the Mount of Olives. In the Gradual 
and Tract we hear the swish of the 
scourge: “The wicked have wrought 
upon My back.” In the Epistle we hear 
the pleading of our High-Priest—the 
unspotted High-Priest who cleanses us 
from sin at the price of His Precious 
Blood. 


WHY THE CHURCH INSISTS ON 
NECESSITY OF PENANCE 


Manifold are the reasons why the 
Church insists upon the necessity of 
penance, and one of these is our sinful- 
ness. Of a surety God is merciful, in- 
finitely merciful and forgiving; but He 
is just also, and His justice demands 
that wrong be righted and that debts 
be paid. Any time that we turn to Him 
with a contrite heart we can be assured 
of His loving forgiveness. Penance, 
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however, is the spiritual coin with which 
we pay our debts. 

The world, in general, does not like 
to hear of penance. Its philosophy is: 
“Eat, drink and be merry. Off with 
restraint! You live but once.” In 
striking contrast Our Lord’s words ring 
out: “Take up your cross.” The world 


teaches self-indulgence; Our Lord 
teaches  self-restraint. The former 


paves the way for unhappiness; the 
latter for happiness. True, not all the 
devotees of pleasure end up in prison 
or die in the electric chair or by the 
hangman’s noose, but their lives are 
empty and dreary, devoid of true joy 
and happiness. 

“Unless you do penance,” 
Blessed Saviour, “you shall all likewise 
perish.” This is one of His “either-or” 
statements; take it or leave it. Pen- 
ance or loss of eternal happiness—there 
is no evading the issue. A modicum 
of penance is necessary for eternal sal- 
vation. Its necessity was the message 
of the Old Testament, and it is also 
preached in the New. In the Old Testa- 
ment it was the constant theme of the 
prophets. The New, beginning with 
the preaching of the Baptist, issues a 
call to penance: “Bring forth therefore 
fruits befitting repentance.” If we 
have sinned, there is but one road back 
to God—penance. 

Our Lord’s call to penance is essen- 
tially the same: “If anyone wishes to 
come after Me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross daily, and follow 
Me.” Again, He tells us that, unless 
the grain of wheat fall to the ground 
and die, it will not produce fruit; but 
if it dies, it brings forth much fruit. 
The “dying” he refers to is death to 
those evil tendencies in us that can kill 
the supernatural life. We cannot die 
to our unruly impulses and evil inclina- 
tions without the performance of pen- 
ance. 


says our 
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ST. PAUL’S INSISTENCE 

ON PENANCE 

Again, we have the teaching of that 
intrepid champion of Christ, St. Paul. 
In vigorous language he demands pen- 
ance from his newly converted. He tells 
them that they must act lke cham- 
pions, reminding them that the athletes 
who took part in the Corinthian Games 
practised mortification and penance to 
secure an earthly prize. They should 
be just as zealous in the practice of pen- 
ance because the stakes are higher—an 
eternal prize. “Do you know that they 
who run in a race, all run indeed, but 
one receives a prize.... And every- 
one in a contest abstains from all things, 
and they indeed do receive a perishable 
crown, but we an imperishable.” 

To gain an imperishable prize—that 
furnishes us with a motive for penance. 
We are not to do penance just for the 
sake of penance or for the sake of doing 
something hard. No, penance must 
have a purpose, and its purpose is to 
help us make secure our eternal salva- 
tion. We must direct it towards our 
eternal goal, heaven. Penance is a 
spiritual cleansing agent which prepares 
us for union with God. 

True it is that baptism cleansed us 
from original sin, but not from all the 
effects thereof. We still have within 
us what might be called the “hang over” 
of original sin, inclinations which pull 
us towards sin. It is the pull of the 
flesh against the spirit. These two, 
flesh and spirit, are engaged in mortal 
combat. The prize is not an earthly 
reward, nor a temporal remuneration. 
Victory here is positively essential, be- 
cause loss means eternal loss. In this 
combat penance is an _ important 
weapon in our manual of arms. With- 
out it we become easy targets for the 
enemy. “For your adversary the devil, 
as a roaring lion, goes about seeking 
someone to devour. Resist him, stead- 
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fast in faith.” The virtue of penance 
gives us the spiritual strength and en- 
ergy to resist the attacks of the evil one. 

We shall live either according to the 
flesh or according to the spirit, for it 
is impossible to serve two masters. If 
the flesh and the works of the flesh 
become our master, we are lost; while 
if the spirit and its works rule us, we 
are saved. This is what St. Paul told 
his Galatians: “For he who sows in the 
flesh, from the flesh also he shall reap 
corruption. But he who sows in the 
spirit, from the spirit he shall reap life 
everlasting.” Again, the same Apostle 
informs us: “If you live according to 
the flesh, you shall die; but if by the 
spirit you mortify the deeds of the 
flesh, you shall live.” It is penance that 
curbs the deeds of the flesh and keeps 
its unruly passions under control. 

That “old humanity” that we have 
inherited from Adam (that is, the dam- 
aged human nature we possess) re- 
sists the “new humanity,” the new life 
we received from Christ in baptism. 
That “old humanity,” or “hang over” 
of original sin, is like a cancer. We 
know that a cancer is a parasitic growth 
that lives within an organism and at its 
expense. If not checked, it will sap 
the life of a healthy organism, eating 
into healthy tissue and gnawing into 
the very vitals. Unchecked evil ineclina- 
tions gnaw away at our spiritual life. 
Penance is the surgical knife by which 
we*cut away this unhealthy parasitic 
growth so that our spiritual health can 
develop and grow strong. 


GOD’S GRACE WILL ENABLE US 
TO DO ALL HE WILLS 


We must not permit the thought of 
penance to frighten us. True it is that 
human nature shirks from it. Words 
like the “cross” or “penance” have an 
unwelcome ring about them, but God’s 
grace will give us strength. All we 


need do is humbly ask Him to inject 
His grace into our resolutions. “My 
grace is sufficient for thee.”” But whether 
we like it or not, there is no escaping 
the obligation. The words of Scripture 
are uncompromising. But if our Divine 
Saviour is uncompromising in His de- 
mands, we can have complete confidence 
that He will aid us, for He would not 
demand anything for which we were 
unequal. All the help and grace we 
need, He will abundantly supply. 

Especially to-day is the practice of 
penance needed. If in the Old Testa- 
ment God spoke through the prophets, 
if in the New He spoke through His 
Son and other messengers, the sacred 
writers, to-day He is speaking through 
the times. “The voice of the times is 
the voice of God.” Are not two global 
conflicts within a generation, with a 
depression sandwiched in between, suffi- 
cient evidence? Was not the message 
of Lourdes a call to penance? Was not 
Fatima’s message even more explicit? 
“Do penance.” If we do not heed these 
warnings, it is not because they are not 
sufficiently clear, but because we do 
not wish to hear. 

“OQ that to-day you would hear His 
voice! Harden not your hearts,” 
pleaded and prayed the royal prophet. 
The Chureh pleads and prays in the 
same manner. All during these weeks, 
like a dutiful Mother, she has been ad- 
monishing, pleading, begging her chil- 
dren to do penance. To-day, as we hear 
her voice, may we not harden our 
hearts. To-day, as we step into the 
very heart of Lent, may we hearken to 
the gentle but persistent pleading of our 
Mother, the Church. To-day, when the 
Church places before us the suffering 
Christ as we enter into Passiontide, 
may the remembrance of Our Lord’s 
unfathomable love for us, displayed 
during His sacred Passion, move us to 
works of penance and mortification! 
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New American Dioceses 


The two latest issues of the Acta on 
hand, as these lines are written, contain 
a series of Apostolic Constitutions es- 
tablishing two new dioceses and one 
ecclesiastical province in continental 
United States, in addition to a new dio- 
cese in the territory of Alaska (Acta 
Apost. Sedis, XLIII, 1951, 657-59, 
714-21). 

On May 19, 1951, the Diocese of 
Dodge City (Dodgepolitana) was 
formed out of twenty-eight counties in 
the State of Kansas formerly included 
in the Diocese of Wichita. Within its 
limits are 21,000 Catholics, served by 
46 priests in 43 parishes and 16 mis- 
sions. 

About a month later, on June 23, the 
Holy See made three other changes 
which all center in the new Archdiocese 
of Seattle (Seattlensis). This had been 
a suffragan see in the Province of Port- 
land, Ore., but by Apostolic Bull has 
now been raised to the rank of a metro- 
politan see, the center of the new Prov- 
ince of Seattle. The suffragan sees in 
the new province will be the Diocese of 
Spokane (until now a part of the Prov- 
ince of Portland), the two new Dio- 
ceses of Yakima (Yakimensis) and 
Juneau (Junellensis), as well as the 
Vicariate Apostolic of Alaska. Besides 
giving this information, the Bull con- 
tains the customary rules regarding the 
rights of the new Metropolitan, ete. 
For an idea of these consult what was 
said earlier in these notes, when dealing 
with the Province of Sherbrooke 
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(HomILETIC AND PastTorRAL REvIEw, 
LIT, 259). 

To form the Diocese of Yakima four 
counties were taken from the Diocese of 
Seattle and three from the Diocese of 
Spokane. There are about 35,000 
Catholics in the new diocese. They will 
be eared for by the 35 priests now work- 
ing in the 40 parishes and missions 
within the territory of the new diocese. 

The Diocese of Juneau is composed 
of the coastal strip below the great 
Alaskan peninsula, formerly a part of 
the vast Vicariate Apostolic of Alaska. 
This diocese has only nine diocesan 
priests. They, together with a small 
number of Jesuits stationed there, will 
look after the spiritual needs of the 
approximately 7000 Catholics living in 
this northernmost American diocese. 

Each of the three documents, in 
which the establishment of the new 
dioceses is decreed, lays down the usual 
regulations about the province to which 
each diocese belongs, the duty to estab- 
lish a board of consultors, the assign- 
ment of the clergy, ete. An account of 
these was given here recently in con- 
nection with the Diocese of Greensburg 
(HoMILETIC AND PastoraL Review, LII, 
256). 


Papal Condemnation of Certain 
Types of Modern Sex Literature 


The question of sex instruction holds 
a prominent place among contemporary 
educational problems, not only among 
non-Catholics but Catholics as well, 
and not only in the United States but 
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elsewhere. Is it needed? If so, who is 
to impart it and how is this to be done? 
These are some of the problems crying 
for solution. Naturally, Catholics look 
for guidance in this as in qther moral 
problems to the Holy Father. Both 
the present Pontiff as well as his revered 
predecessor have undertaken to provide 
us with the proper directives. The 
thought of Pius XI can be found ex- 
pressed in his Encyclical on the Chris- 
tian Education of Youth, December 31, 
1929, and in a reply issued by the Holy 
Office with his approval on March 19, 
1931. The address of the present Holy 
Father to Christian mothers on Octo- 
ber 21, 1941, is well known to all inter- 
ested in this question. Just recently, 
on September 21, he returned to a phase 
of this topic in an address to a group 
of French fathers on the occasion of 
their pilgrim visit to Rome (Acta Apost. 
Sedis, XLIII, 730-34). 

As is his custom, the Holy Father did 
not confine his remarks to generalities 
about family life, but, after certain pre- 
liminaries, took up the question of the 
dangers inherent in certain types of sex 
literature, literature written by and for 
the use of Catholics. A partial sum- 
mary of what he said will doubtless be 
welcome and useful to many. 

“One is thunderstruck,” he says, “by 
the intolerable audacity of this litera- 
ture in which the secret of conjugal 
intimacy, something which even pagan- 
ism seemed to treat with respect, is vio- 
lated by giving a sensual and vivid pic- 
ture of it, this being regarded as appro- 
priate food for the general public and 
even for youth itself.” 

This passage will have to be studied 
carefully by all Catholic educators, 
since it describes the precise object of 
the papal condemnation. Instruction 
in sex knowledge by means of a suitable 
booklet given for private reading to 
boy or girl, to man or woman prior to 


marriage, has long been recognized as 
legitimate by Catholic authorities. The’ 
Holy Father is surely not placing a ban 
on literature such as that. What he 
has in mind becomes clearer when he 
adds that he wonders “whether the 
frontier has been clearly enough marked 
between this instruction, which calls it- 
self Catholic, and the erotic and obscene 
press and illustrations that deliberately 
aim at corruption or, for the sake of 
paltry gain, exploit the lowest instincts 
of fallen nature.” 

A knowledge of the kind of writings 
the Holy Father has in mind becomes 
evident also in the course of his remarks 
on their dangerous character. “In the 
first place,” he says, “they overexagger- 
ate the importance and meaning of the 
sexual element in life.” For even 
though it be granted that, from the 
theoretical point of view, the authors 
of this literature stay within the bounds 
of Catholic morality, nevertheless their 
actual methods of exposition are dan- 
gerous. This is so because their writings 
“tend to leave the ordinary reader with 
the idea that sex has the meaning and 
the value of something which is an end 
unto itself.” This causes readers to lose 
sight of the true primordial purpose of 
marriage, the procreation and education 
of the child, as well as to forget the 
grave duties which married people have 
with respect to this purpose. The writ- 
ings in question, remarks the Holy 
Father, “leave all this very much in the 
dark.” 

Equally keen is the Pope’s analysis 
of the second great danger in this litera- 
ture. It seems, he says, to take no ac- 
count of the fact that in the field of 
moral training “neither initiation nor 
instruction has of itself any advantage, 
but is, on the contrary, seriously harm- 
ful and detrimental, unless it is strongly 
bound up with a constant discipline, a 
vigorous self-mastery, and the use, 
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above all, of the supernatural forces of 
prayer and the sacraments.” Once 
again the Pope is obliged to note that 
scarcely anything is said in these writ- 
ings about the utilization of such super- 
natural aids. 

What should be done about such 
books, pamphlets and other writings? 
In a concluding exhortation, Pius XII 
extends his plea to parents all over the 
world, urging them to group themselves 
together under their bishops in an effort 
to “break down and halt these cam- 
paigns, whatever they may be labeled, 
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or whatever protection . . . they enjoy.” 

It will be recalled that this allocu- 
tion did not receive as much publicity 
as did the one which His Holiness de- 
livered abeut a month later to the dele- 
gates attending the Congress of the 
Italian Catholic Union of Midwives. 
Nonetheless, it will have to be studied 
in full by all who read what the Pope 
had to say on the same subject to the 
Italian group. As this second address 
has not as yet been printed in the Acta, 
comment on it will he withheld pending 
its publication. 





OT 





Language Arts in the 
Elementary School 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


: Curriculum Committee of 
the New York State Council of Catholic 
School Superintendents recently com- 
pleted a tentative course of study in 
language arts and literature for the ele- 
mentary schools of the dioceses in New 
York State. The upon 
which the present courses in the lan- 
guage arts and literature are built is 
concisely stated in the Introduction: 
“The communication of ideas is the pur- 
pose of all learning experience in lan- 
guage and literature. The courses in 
these areas center about this one pur- 
pose, and thus show forth the Christian 
philosophy of man. For it is in human 
nature that we find the key to language: 
the gifts of intellect, by which ideas are 
conceived, and of free will which com- 
mands their expression; the unique 
physical apparatus of man by which his 
ideas are externalized through the mar- 
velous range of sound; the social nature 
of man which demands communication 
with his fellows for information and 
pleasure; and the final destiny of hu- 
man beings, which is to share in the life 
of God and to be achieved by the use of 
language as well as other human facul- 


philosophy 


ties.” 


DEFINITION AND AIMS OF 
THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


There is consistent effort in these 
courses to emphasize the rational na- 
ture of speaker and listener and to give 
significance to all activities, even the 


mechanics of handwriting, as serving 
person to person communication. The 
mechanics are taught not only for their 
own sake, but rather as essential tools 
for the mastery of language. The pupil 
is shown the beauty and dignity of 
ideas and of the words that clothe them. 
Thus taught, the pupil takes up his re- 
sponsibility as a speaker and a writer, 
comes to understand his obligation to 
convey the truth fully and to maintain 
an integrity of speech paralleling that 
of thought. The language arts aim to 
produce in the pupil a facility in inter- 
pretation and expression. The Commit- 
tee divides the various subjects that 
come within the compass of the lan- 
guage arts into two groups: the inter- 
pretation subjects, listening and read- 
ing; and the learning subjects or experi- 
ences, oral expression, written expres- 
sion, and grammar, with the auxiliary 
tools of spelling and _ handwriting. 
Listening and reading make for inter- 
pretation, and are useless unless they 
achieve it. Oral and written English 
are two closely related media of ex- 
pression; both need the guidance of 
erammar. The tools useful for the 
thorough mastery of written English 
are spelling and handwriting. Litera- 
iure is properly a content subject and 
serves to acquaint the pupil with the 
common experiences of people through 
the best that has been thought and said 
in the world. The language arts of 
themselves make for the achievement of 
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the arts and skills that experience has 
demonstrated to be necessary in master- 
ing a language. 

The Committee sets up the areas of 
learning in the language arts under 
three categories. The first of these 
categories, “Abilities,” lists the specific 
goals for the various pupil experiences 
in listening and reading, in oral and 
written expression, and in other Eng- 
lish activities. The “Learning Experi- 
ences” are placed in a category of their 
own, and only those are chosen in which 
the child of a given grade can partici- 
pate actively and effectively. Under 
the category of “Teacher Materials” we 
have a selected number of professional 
books wherein teachers can find sug- 
gested procedures and detailed helps. 
The Committee acknowledges its debt 
to “Guiding Growth and Christian 
Social Living,” a curriculum for Cath- 
clic elementary schools (Commission 
on American Citizenship, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press). 


EXPANSION OF OBJECTIVES 
FROM GRADE TO GRADE 


Listening is the first of the divisions 
according to which the courses are or- 
ganized. After Listening we find the 
following divisions: oral expression; 
written expression; grammar; spelling 
and handwriting; reading; literature; 
complementary reading. All of these 
categories are developed, grades one 
through eight, in a gradually expand- 
ing series of activities. Through the 
medium of these classified activities the 
child will receive a course of instruc- 
tion calculated to make him a master 
of his vernacular language in so far as 
that goal can be achieved in the eight 
years of the elementary school. The 
objectives for language arts are classi- 
fied under four categories: individual 
abilities, abilities bearing upon the 
child’s. relationship to God and the 
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Church, those bearing upon his rela- 
tionship to his fellowmen, and those 
bearing upon his relationship to nature. 
The expansion of these objectives from 
grade to grade is kept within the com- 
pass of the grade requirements; thus, 
for instance, in grade one the child be- 
gins to use the picture dictionary, but 
in grade two he is building a back- 
ground for using the dictionary of 
xords; spelling is not required in the 
first grade but in the second grade the 
pupil must learn to spell correctly all 
words required at this level. The ob- 
jectives sought in developing the rela- 
tionship of the child to God differ very 
little in the first three grades, but with 
the fourth grade, at a time when the 
pupil has developed a capacity to do 
independent reading, these religious ob- 
jectives begin to expand more rapidly. 
The third grade child is asked “to see 
in language a way to praise and com- 
municate with God,” but in the fourth 
grade the pupil is asked, among other 
things, “to build a meaningful vocabu- 
lary for the understanding and expres- 
sion of religious concepts,’ and “to 
write a simple story about a religious 
topic.” The fifth grade pupil develops 
“the ability to explain religious truths 
in a clear and intelligent manner,” and 
iearns “about the Church and religious 
truths through the drama and other 
arts.” The sixth grade pupil develops 
2 capacity “to use language as a means 
of praising God and communicating 
with Him” and “to find in liturgy a 
model and means for communicating 
with God in prayer.” In the seventh 
grade the pupil develops the power “to 
express in fitting language gratitude to 
God for favors,” and is expected “to 
give reports on religious books, pamph- 
lets, movies, and articles from maga- 
zines.” Advancing through the eighth 
grade, he reaches a point where as an 
articulate Catholic he is “able to ex- 
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plain the truths of our religion to non- 
Catholics,” and “ to note the beauty of 
expression in passages in the New 
Testament.” These are but examples 
of the correlation that this Curriculum 
achieves between the language arts and 
religion. 


CULTIVATION OF THE 
HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


We feel tempted to call the experi- 
ences enumerated under the objectives 
of the child’s relationship to fellowmen 
merely the graces of living together. 
But they are more than that—they are 
the basis of good citizenship. A per- 
son’s respect, deference, and courtesy 
for the dignity of human personality, 
in himself and in his fellowman, is the 
touchstone of his manners. True self- 
respect is built upon respect for others. 
The educated man, yes, the educated 
boy or girl, realizes his proper relation 
to his fellows and reveals this realiza- 
tion in his manners. If we can believe 
Dr. Wiggam, America has failed seri- 
cusly in teaching manners as an out- 
ward expression of intellectual and 
moral convietion. Professor James ex- 
horted his pupils to know all the philos- 
ophies, to know all the arts and sci- 
ences, but to remember that our human 
relationships are the main thing. The 
ability to deal with others, a winning 
sensitiveness to the rights and feelings 
of our fellow-mortals, constitutes the 
difference between information and cul- 
ture. To get along with other people 
with grace, gentility, and charm, with- 
out loss of power and dignity, is a mark 
of the educated person. Dr. Wiggam 
pleads for a department of social in- 
telligence, tact, and good manners in all 
our schools and colleges. The New 
York curriculum makers have estab- 
lished just such a department in their 
courses of study in the language arts. 

Attention, says Kitson, lies at the 
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base of mental power. It seems para- 
doxical to say that listening is an ac- 
tivity, but it is an important activity 
in all learning. Thus, good listening 
has direct influence upon skill in read- 
ing. The paragraph that introduces 
the teacher and the pupil to the learn- 
ing experiences that develop habits of 
thoughtful listening, has this to say: 
“Language experiences may be classi- 
fied as belonging to one or the other of 
two groups: those of impression and 
those of expression. To the first group 
belong not only reading, which is em- 
phasized in every language-arts pro- 
gram, but also good listening, which 
demands more practice and direction 
than is usually given to its develop- 
ment. The child at every level should 
be guided in learning to listen with un- 
derstanding, to analyze and evaluate 
what he hears, to see relationships and 
make generalizations. Good listening 
is essential to his own expression, for 
through it he gathers ideas, finds models 
in good literature for speaking and writ- 
ing, and builds an ever-widening vo- 
cabulary. By learning to draw mean- 
ing from the sentence and paragraph 
which he hears, the child learns aiso to 
comprehend what is written.” 


IMPORTANCE OF LISTENING IN 
LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM 


It is easy to understand the impor- 
tance of listening in a language-arts 
program. In the first grade the teacher 
tries to build concepts and vocabulary 
through guided reading. He cannot do 
this unless the child gives attention. 
The teacher must train the pupil to sit 
quietly, to look at the speaker, to give 
full attention, to listen with a purpose 
in mind and without interruption. This 
puts the pupil in a receptive mood and 
he is ready to follow the words of the 
teacher and grasp the meaning of them. 
At the proper point he is to ask what is 
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meant when the meaning is not clear 
in his own mind, and each pupil should 
ask the teacher for the meaning of un- 
familiar words. He can be trained to 
take note of directions as given by the 
teacher and to listen for something par- 
ticular according to the directions. 
Thus he will when instructed by the 
teacher listen for favorite parts in a 
story or poem or for rhythm in poetry 
and music. Almost all children have 
to be trained to observe keenly, for the 
richness of any experience is dependent 
upon the powers of observation. Lis- 
tening is one of the first and funda- 
mental skills in language and must be 
developed from the child’s_ earliest 
years. Experiences in listening may be 
afforded at almost any period in the 
day if the teacher will but see the op- 
portunity and use it as a valuable 
aspect of language training. Thus, 
good listening is not passive silence; it 
is following the thoughts of the speaker, 
thinking with him, sometimes ahead of 
him and sometimes in opposition to 
him. Guidance can develop even in the 
very young pupil the habit of careful 
listening. 


TEACHER’S ROLE IN DEVELOPMENT 

OF LISTENING SKILL 

In the primary grades the course of 
study calls for careful and thoughtful 
listening on the part of the pupil. The 
fourth grade teacher should guide his 
pupils to understand what they hear, to 
analyze it, and to see relationships. At 
this point they can note grammatical 
structure in selections read aloud, vari- 
ety in beginning sentences, and the 
effective use of nouns, verbs, and de- 
scriptive words. The fifth grade 
teacher finds them a little more mature 
and capable of noting interesting 
phrases, more effective sentences, and 
the correct use of an additional part of 
speech, the adverb. It is important in 
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the sixth grade, declares the New York 
course of study, that the child continue 
to develop skill in good listening 
through many activities. The teacher’s 
part in the development of listening 
skill continues to be.an important one. 
Under his careful guidance the pupil 
comes to appreciate the beauty of ex- 
pression in good speaking and writing, 
and will find in it the model and in- 
spiration for -his own oral and written 
expression. Gradually the pupil fur- 
ther broadens his concepts and vocabu- 
lary through intelligent listening. 
When he enters the seventh grade, his 
listening skills have been well de- 
veloped. The particular problem of the 
upper grades is to maintain intelligent 
listening by providing a wider scope of 
opportunities for active listening. The 
seventh grade pupil is called upon to 
listen to children’s compositions, to dis- 
cuss radio and television programs and 
to set up standards for evaluating them, 
to listen to radio and television pro- 
grams that are educational, to develop 
appreciation for the sound effects pro- 
duced by words and phrases, and par- 
ticularly to observe the effectiveness of 
good speech, noting such points as pro- 
nunciation, enunciation, articulation, 
and tone quality. The more mature 
pupil of the eighth grade listens not 
only to class discussions but also to 
panel discussions and debates. Now 
able to analyze ideas, he evaluates 
statements, in school or out of school, 
in the light of Christian principles. He 
pays attention to grammatical struc- 
ture, sentence form, and paragraph con- 
struction. His listening skills are now 
well fixed, and he is determined to 
maintain them in the years that follow. 
Active listening will continue to be the 
secret of his success in high school, in 
college, in the university, and through- 
out life. 
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ORAL EXPRESSION DEVELOPED 
THROUGH THE GRADES 


Oral expression is a facet of the lan- 
guage arts of the very highest impor- 
tance. It is possible for a human be- 
ing to go through life without express- 
ing a thought in writing, but poor in- 
deed is the individual who finds no need 
nor opportunity for oral expression. 
Language in the first grade, states the 
New York course of study, is confined 
to the medium of speech. Through 
classroom experiences the teacher will 
guide the six-year-old not only in the 
expression of ideas, but also in his ad- 
justment to the new life of the class- 
room. This adjustment has direct re- 
lationship to the child’s practice of 
Christian social living. With growing 
skill in expressing his ideas, the child 
in the second grade becomes better able 
to make clear his meanings to others, 
and to share the best of his experiences 
and ideas. In this spontaneous oral ex- 
pression the teacher observes his speech 
needs and seeks to supply them. Com- 
mon errors in speech are noted and an 
attempt is made to remove them. 
Effective speech becomes a condition 
of success in the pupil’s daily work. As 
the child’s horizon broadens to include 
a variety of interests, he becomes aware 
of the need for language power. He 
realizes that effective oral expression 
depends upon the technicalities of 
speech, including voice control (tone, 
pitch, inflection, volume), pronuncia- 
tion, and enunciation. He learns that 
the standards of speech established in 
language work are to be maintained in 
all communication. On entering the 
fourth grade, his growing skill makes 
him eager to take part in conversation 
or discussion, short talks or dramatiza- 
tion. Oral reports assume greater in- 
terest in this grade because his interests 
and the interests of his fellow-pupils 
are expanding. Every pupil is inter- 
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ested in the hobbies of every other 
pupil. They hold their reading interests 
in common. Short talks give excellent 
practice to the child in thinking ideas 
through with care and keeping to the 
main idea. In the fifth and sixth grades 
the child finds his oral language activi- 
ties closely related to the experiences of 
every day. There is strong motivation 
in this. He feels the need for clear ex- 
pression at home and_ elsewhere. 
Everyday living is the subject of con- 
versation and his school subjects fur- 
nish him with a wealth of topics for dis- 
cussion. He must share experiences 
and he feels the need of using speech 
effectively. Correct speech techniques 
are essential to the development of the 
child’s personality since they give him 
the power to express himself well. 
When he learns to speak well, he speaks 
with greater ease and confidence. In 
the seventh and eighth grades his study 
of literature, history, geography, and 
civics expands his interests and his ex- 
periences. His expanding interests and 
experiences furnish rich content for the 
language program. New words and 
new arrangements of words are neces- 
sary to make oral expression a satisfy- 
ing experience. Effective oral English 
requires more than a real-life situation. 
A knowledge of, and control over, the 
oral English techniques are necessary 
for adequate performance. The teacher 
of the adolescent boy or girl must put 
forth special effort to maintain correct 
speech habits. Perhaps at no time dur- 
ing a child’s life is speech so indistinct, 
muffled, and filled with emotion as in 
early adolescence. 


THE ART OF WRITTEN 
EXPRESSION 


The teaching of the great art of writ- 
ten expression has a philosophy of its 
own, a philosophy that we find well ex- 
pressed in the introductory paragraphs 
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of the successive grades in the New 
York courses of study. There is little 
written expression in the first grade. 
Its substance is found in the composing 
and dictation of simple stories, letters 
and records of group activities by the 
group and by individuals. The child 
becomes familiar with the terms capi- 
tal, period, and sentence. He begins to 
comprehend that written expression is 
a means of recording ideas and experi- 
ences as well as another means of com- 
municating with others. Even in the 
second grade group composition con- 
tinues. The child is aided by teacher 
and classmates to express his ideas, to 
increase his vocabulary, and to form 
certain standards for good writing. He 
begins during this year to write with 
greater independence; the independent 
personal letter is the goal of his ambi- 
tion. Many writing experiences are 
open to the third grade child. With 
group help and under teacher guidance 
he learns much about the expression of 
ideas, particularly in the writing of let- 
ters as a part of good social living. He 
begins to distinguish the events and oc- 
casions that demand a letter. With the 
aid of a constantly growing vocabulary 
the fourth grade child continues to work 
for clear and exact expression in writ- 
ing. He finds a real purpose in many 
types of written expression. Attention 
to good form is emphasized in all his 
written work and the mechanies of lan- 
guage are thus developed as necessary 
tools of expression. The teacher stimu- 
lates the child’s imagination through 
creative writing. The child of the fifth 
grade begins to write with greater ease 
as he develops through oral language 
activities the skills that are basic to 
oral and written expression. Greater 
maturity marks his letters, and he con- 
sistently observes correct forms. His 
letter writing marks a great advance in 
Christian social living. Many new 
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areas give scope to written expression 
in the sixth grade. The study of the 
heritage of Christian civilization offers 
a variety of subjects for stories and re- 
ports, poetry and playlets. The school 
newspaper stimulates his desire to write 
and some originality characterizes his 
work. With the guidance of the teacher 
he begins to discriminate between good 
and poor writing. When the child is 
in the seventh grade, his deepening re- 
lationship with his fellowmen makes 
him try to share with them his experi- 
ences and emotions. He searches for 
words and phrases which will give life 
to these experiences in the minds of his 
readers. His writing draws upon all 
those complex skills of a well-planned 
program in written English. His knowl- 
edge of grammar becomes functional. 
Revision of his work is not an after- 
thought; it is an integral part of writ- 
ing. The eighth grade pupil has mas- 
tered the basic language skills to a 
point where he is able to write with ease 
social and business letters, and all other 
forms of written expression required in 
his daily practice of Christian social 
living. We can be satisfied with noth- 
ing less than our best effort to impart to 
our eighth grade pupil the ability to ex- 
press himself with clarity, forcefulness, 
and originality. 

Our review of the work of the New 
York Curriculum Committee is partial. 
We hope it is sufficient to give the reader 
an appreciation of its excellence. 
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BOSTON 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 106 Chauncy Street 

Patrick J. Gill, 367 Washington Street 





CHICAGO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 
Lawrence N. Daleiden & Co., 218 W. Madison St. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 





CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 





GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 





NEW YORK CITY 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 
Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 
Engle & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 
Office of Frederick G. Necker, Inc., 3410 Broadway 
The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 





OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 





PHILADELPHIA 
Keystone Silver Co., 804-808 Sansom St. 
Louis J. Meyer, Inc., 205 S. Ninth St. 





ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 





ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Benziger Brothers Inc., 758 Mission Street 





TULSA, OKLA. 
F. C. Ziegler, 16 East 6th St. 





WHEELING, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 21271-2129 Market St. 

















Questions ANNSWERED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Why a Letter of Recommen- 
dation from the Confessor? 


Question: Often enough a boy or a 
girl entering religious life will drop into 
the rectory requesting two letters—one 
from the pastor and one from the con- 
fessor. Is not a letter from the con- 
fessor a violation of the seal? May the 
confessor refuse to give these letters? 

BorHEeReD Pastor. 

Answer: Of course, the confessor is 
not asked to recommend any boy or any 
girl in his capacity as a confessor. The 
recommendation comes from the same 
external manifestations of character as 
the pastor bases his recommendation 
upon. Where there is only one priest in 
a parish, that same priest is naturally 
the confessor to most of the parishioners. 
But this does not prevent him from tell- 
ing what he knows about the moral 
character (rather the reputation) of 
any given parishioner—that is, telling 
the things that are of common knowl- 
edge to the community in regard to the 
same person. The worthiness of sub- 
jects for the religious life is based on the 
knowledge of those who come in con- 
tact with the candidates in the external 
forum. All the confessor could do in 
case of what he deems unworthiness in 
an actual candidate is to refuse absolu- 
tion to the given candidate. Further 
than this, he cannot go. 


Why Such Worries? 


Question: A short time ago, a fallen- 
away Catholic said to me: “I see the 
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Catholic Church is coming over to the 
Protestant interpretation of the Bible; 
in your new translation you have 
dropped your idea of penance and satis- 
faction in favor of our idea of the all-in- 
clusive satisfaction of Christ which ex- 
cludes the necessity of acts of penance.” 
At that point something interrupted our 
conversation. On my return to the 
rectory, I looked over the new Con- 
fraternity edition. He was right; every 
text in the New Testament which for- 
merly spoke of penance was changed to 
repentance. , 

The old texts I heard over and over 
again on Ash Wednesday. For ex- 
ample, “Do penance or you shall all 
likewise perish,” is now “‘Unless you re- 
pent, you shall all perish.”’ So, in all the 
texts, penance is now repentance. You 
may say that repentance includes pen- 
ance; the laity do not think so. How 
could they? Webster’s Dictionary in- 
cludes under “penance”: “repentance” 
(sorrow for sin) and ‘“‘an action per- 
formed to show penitence and as rep- 
aration or satisfaction for sin.’ He de- 
fines ‘‘repentance” as an “‘act of repent- 
ing, or state of being penitent; sorrow 
for what one has done or omitted to do; 
esp. contrition for sin.” He does not in- 
clude acts of reparation or satisfaction in 
his definition of “repentance.” 

The Baltimore Catechism says: ““The 
Church commands us to fast and ab- 
stain in order that we may control the 
desires of the flesh, raise our minds more 
freely to God, and make satisfaction for 
sin.” 

But the point is: what texts are the 
preacher and the convert-instructor to 
use to show the necessity of satisfaction 
or reparation? Surely, good old St. 
Augustine was not wrong when he in- 
sisted: ‘Do penance or burn.” True, 
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This chart shows the relationship between pork produc- 
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The good old law of supply and demand. 


With pork, it works like this: 


More than half the pigs are born in 


spring—also according to law, the law of 


nature. They spend the summer and early 
fall growing to pork-chop size. 

Then, along about the time the first 
leaves fall, all these pigs begin to come to 
market. And the same thing happens that 
happens. with any other perishable com- 


modity (strawberries or eggs or oranges) 


when there is suddenly a lot more than 


there was. 
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The price just naturally 
That chart at the top shows how the 
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Christ and the Apostles fasted, but, ac- 
cording to the new edition of the New 
Testament as read by the layman, they 
neither commanded nor urged it as an 
act of reparation. Quid? SACERDOS. 


Answer: The whole question at issue 
here is: does the original revealed text 
demand the term repentance or penance? 
We might here ask the translator or the 
translators of the text mentioned, what 
the term first used means in the original 
language when rightly translated into 
English. After all, repentance is the 
essential thing for the sinner; whereas, 
penance is what might be called neces- 
sary for the generality of Christians to 
stay in God's friendship once they have 
entered therein. In fallen nature, it 
might be called a precept of the jus 
gentium in reference to persevering in 
God’s friendship. This is the principle 
the Church acts upon in commanding 
all those who come to the use of reason 
to abstain from flesh meat on Fridays 
and other days of abstinence, and all 
those who have reached their twenty- 
first year to observe the fast of the 
Church, unless excused therefrom; and, 
even then, they should make up by 
mortifying the food and drink appetite. 

There are countless texts in the Old 
and New Testaments to give the ordi- 
nary priest examples from Holy Writ as 
to the practical necessity of the mortifi- 
cation of the food and drink appetite as 
a means of taming rebellious fallen 
nature. 

I think Cardinal Wiseman pointed 
out that there have been something 
like three hundred and twenty inter- 
pretations of the plain words of Our 
Saviour in instituting the Holy Eucha- 
rist as Sacrifice and as Food: “This is 
My Body; This is My Blood.” This is 
what comes of interpreting divine rev- 
elation by the light of reason instead of 
by living tradition of the divinely 
founded Church. Would it be asking 
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too much to have one of the translators 
of the Gospels tell us in some subse- 
quent issue of the Homeric the reasons 
for using the translations now found in 
the Confraternity Edition of the N. T.> 


** A Neglected Form of 
Charity”’ 


Communication from a Subscriber.— 
In the August Homitetic p. 1045, I note: 
“Feasibility of Such Priests’ Homes?” 
This is a very practical and timely ques- 
tion. In their declining days, secular 
priests are many times dependent upon 
the charity of the Sisters in some hospi- 
tal. Many of them spent themselves for 
God in poor missions or very small 
parishes where it was a struggle to live, 
to say nothing of saving something for 
the sunset of life. Non-Catholic min- 
isters are pensioned off on adequate pen- 
sions after sixty-five years of age. 

Could there not be some arrangement 
by which a priest could be decently 
cared for in his old days? Every other 
form of charity is taken care of. But 
this is sadly—yes woefully—neglected. 
Religious Orders have perfect security 
for their aged members. Of course, this 
is part of the promise of “A Hundred 
Fold in this life.” 

Please ask for ideas, opinions, etc., in 
the Homeric upon this miserably 
neglected form of charity. PRESBYTER. 


Location of Ambry and 
Custody of Tabernacle Key 


(1) Where is an ambry 


Questions: 
In the sacristy or in the 


to be placed? 
sanctuary? 

(2) Is there a special directive re- 
garding the custody of the tabernacle 
key beyond the words of the canon in 
the Code of Canon Law? If there is 
a special directive from the Holy See, 
what does it specify? 

(3) Would placing the tabernacle key 
in the ambry, if the ambry were erected 
in the sacristy, comply with the require- 
ments? SACERDOS. 








QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





Answers: (1) The Roman Ritual or- 
ders that the Holy Oils be kept under 
lock and key in the church in a clean and 
decent place. The rubricists point out 
that it is highly proper that a special 
safe be constructed solely for the Holy 
Oils, known as the ambry. Msgr. 
Collins, speaking of the position of the 
ambry, says: ‘‘It is recommended that 
the ambry or press for the Holy Oils be 
placed in or on the wall of the sanctuary 
on the Gospel side of the main altar, so 
that a lamp may be always burning 
before it. Others recommend that the 
ambry be placed in or on the wall of the 
sanctuary behind the main altar” (“‘The 
Church Edifice and Its Appointments,” 
p. 189). Placing the ambry in the 
sacristy would not seem te be against 
the prescription of the Roman Ritual. 
The sacristy, even though it is not 
blessed or consecrated with the church, 


enjoys the privileges of the church, 
except where penalties are concerned. 
(2-3) The Sacred Congregation of 
the Sacraments on May 26, 1938, 
issued a detailed instruction on ‘‘The 
Careful Custody of the Most Blessed 
Eucharist.” The complete translation 
of this instruction may be found in 
Bouscaren’s ‘“‘Canon Law Digest,” II, 
377 sqq. According to this instruction, 
the priest in charge of the church or 
oratory is the responsible guardian of 
the tabernacle key. It is not to be 
kept in the tabernacle door or on the 
altar. It is his duty to keep the key in 
his personal custody or lock it up in a 
safe and secret place. The key of such 
place must in turn remain in his ex- 
clusive charge, and, in his absence, it 
must be entrusted to another priest or 
even the sacristan. The ambry would 
certainly seem a sufficiently safe place. 
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Complete Turn of Celebrant 
Made at the Orate Fratres 


Question: Why does the priest make 
a complete turn of the body at the 
Orate fratres and at the Last Blessing 
of the Mass, while he makes only a 
half-turn at other times when he faces 
the people? 
SACERDOS. 
Answer: The rubrics of the Missal 
give no explanation of the reason for 
these actions. The following possible 
explanations might be suggested. (1) 
The rubric explaining the response to the 
Orate fratres directs that the server or 
those standing about give the answer. 
Hence, in addressing these the celebrant 
makes the complete turn. (2) It seems 
to be evident that the reason for the 
complete turn at the blessing is prac- 
tical, because the celebrant goes directly 
to the Gospel side of the altar. (3) On 
two occasions when the celebrant turns 


for the Dominus vobiscum, he goes 
directly to the Epistle side. The reason 
here is practical. (4) Both the Orate 
fratres and the Last Blessing are later 
additions to the Mass. They occur 
in the Mass after the time the cele- 
brant said Mass facing the people. 


A Certainly Sterile Period 


Question: Is there a certainly sterile 
period in women outside the ovulation 
time? Doctors say no, and people 
know that. What do you think? 

READER. 


Answer: The above opinion seems to 
be entirely factual. Doctors are to be 
taken as an authority in things purely 
medical. 


Facility for Daily Confession 


Question: As chaplain in a boarding 
school for boys, I have convinced the 
superiors that it is best for the students 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





that we have a confessor for the high Exception Taken to Recent 


school students every morning during Answer on Power of Ordaining 
Mass. By providing such conveniences, 


more than half of our 150 students re- Question: Not long ago the ablution 
ceive the Sacraments daily. Some — of wine to be taken by the newly or- 
priests (a few) complain that the stu- dained subdeacon (deacon or priest) 
dents are not trained to make sacrifices —_ after he receives Holy Communion from 
in order to receive the Sacraments fre- the hand of the bishop was omitted, 


quently. Am I doing that which the through distraction, in an ordination 
Church wants, and that which is best for ceremony. The chancellor said that it 
the students by making it so convenient was not necessary to repeat the rite. 


to receive the Sacraments frequently? Still more recently the same ablution 
STAFF MEMBER. was omitted during the ordination of a 

priest. After reading your answer 

Answer: The Decree on Frequent (“. - - if anything in the Pontificale is 


Communion urged such facilities for omitted, the ordination is to be re- 
peated with the omitted part in- 


confessions daily. And many chaplains cluded”), a few priest-friends of mine 
going to say Mass in convents for Re- said that the ordination is to be re- 
ligious women, even without boarding peated. A few others claim that, only 
school girls present, make it a practice if the traditio instrumentorum a8 
to go to the confessional a few minutes omitted, the rite must be repeated. Will 
you please put an end to this quarrel? 


before the time for starting Mass. In ‘4}] parties concerned have agreed to 
this way a given Sister who may be stand by your decision. 
worried about this or that matter has 





hee SUBSCRIBER. 
a chance to go to confession before 
Mass. Answer: Unless a part of the Ordi- 
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nation Mass that at least probably per- 
tains to the matter or form of Ordina- 
tion is left out, there is no need of re- 
peating the Ordination ceremony condi- 
tionally. Here we have much the same 
principle applying as in the case of a 
defect in the celebration of Mass. If 
a priest, for instance, discovered after 
consuming the consecrated host that he 
had put only water into the chalice, he 
would be bound to procure wine and 
another altar bread and begin Mass at 
the Canon Proper and carry on that 
Mass to the end. The Anglican Ordinal 
was condemned first back in the time 
of Queen Mary as defective in matter 
and intention; and then re-condemned 
on the same score under Pope Leo XIII. 


A Trying Priest 


Question: The following communica- 
tion from a parish in one of our north- 
ern states that is largely rural is worth 


quoting on several scores, especially for 
every pastor aiming at bringing about 
eventually a truly devout parish. 


“  . . I attended a regional con- 
vention of the Confraternity a while 
back. The speaker of one session 
gave quite a long song-and-dance 
about modern methods of conversion. 
My idea is that grace begets grace; 
and that conversions must be the 
fruit of intense Catholic life. The 
more intense the Catholic life, the less 
the need for external means of prose- 
letyzing. Pardon me for being bor- 
ing, but this has been a point I have 
often wanted to give real vent to— 
and for this reason: in my experi- 
ence of giving retreats, days of recol- 
lection, pastoral work, it amazes me, 
Father, how many people are dead 
in the faith although they are once-a- 
week church-goers, and communion- 
goers once every two or three months, 
and even oftener. Then a tremendous 
section of almost every parish is 
stone cold with downright indiffer- 
ence. Here we started the three 
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weekly Holy Hours, led by lay-people 
(Soul Assurance Plan), and _ it 
amazed me the first week. Near the 
First Friday, on which day we have 
all-day adoration with exposition and 
all-night adoration without exposi- 
tion, we had three restorations of 
people going to Church more or less 
regularly, but in need of graces of a 
good confession for years. Why are 
our churches so slow about seeing a 
need which Pius XI expressed almost 
thirty years ago in an Encyclical on 
Reparation or the need for frequent 
exposition to bring out the Kingship 
of Christ? I visited a school in a 
large city where only two or three 
children in each of two eight grades 
- said the daily Rosary, and none of 
them knew the reason for the exist- 
ence of the First Fridays. None of 
them ever heard of the story of St. 
Margaret Mary or the apparitions 
of the Sacred Heart—and we wonder 
why we are sterile in the Faith! Why 
have we an anemic Catholicism with- 
out any warmth in the blood, not to 


say anything of fire? It seems to me 
that, unless a concerted effort is made 
to warm the faith of our own people, 
it is plain presumption to hope for 
conversions—and like the Pharisees 
condemned by Christ for running 
miles after converts and making them 
seven times worse children of hell. 
I honestly believe—and I hope you 
don’t think it too radical—that in 
many sections of the vineyard a 
pruning is necessary before planting 
can become more effective. This is 
my honest conviction, and not an 
extremist point of view. In my little 
parish I labored seven months to 
instruct a Lutheran of the died-in- 
the-wool type who became an ardent 
Catholic. She saw such a spirit of 
contention within the fold that she 
said: ‘I thought only Lutherans did 
that, and that the Catholic Church 
had charity.’ My only come-back 
was: ‘Ruth, they aren’t really Cath- 
olic yet. They’ve been Protestant; 
but you'll have to show them what 
charity is.’ 
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“T guess, Father, that is a little 
rambling, some of it may be the con- 
sequence of a long siege of my former 
small parish (an incident of which I 
mentioned above) where the going 
was tough. But my desire has always 
been quite intent on conversions, and 
disappointments have been many 
probably for my own good I realize; 
but at the same time I am very con- 
vinced that we have to generate life 
with life and aim at something more 
than the formalist Catholic quite 
prevalent to-day. 

“Another bug I have: Pius X has 
said so emphatically that the cause 
of the world’s ills is ignorance of 
religion. Canon Law mentions in- 
structions—catechetical—at a time 
suitable to the convenience of the 
people. I have often wondered if that 
didn’t really mean catechetical in- 
structions in accepted fashion for 
adults. If I am not mistaken, wasn’t 
that how the Curé of Ars began the 
revolution in his parish? I tried it in 
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my former parish in the rectory and 
had about eight or ten people; formal 
and shy at first, they thoroughly en- 
joyed the experience once their hair 
was let down. And it did reveal tragic 
ignorance of the Faith, even in funda- 
mentals. I like Piux X. He was 
simple. He knew his people. He 
was a great pastor as well as a 
scholar. His methods were simple, 
direct, fundamental, and attuned to 
the problem at hand. I wonder if we 
are not missing much fruitful action 
by passing by too easily the simple 
means of Pius X: frequent Holy 
Communion as the source of the 
Apostolate; Chant and the participa- 
tion in the liturgy in an active way; 
the wide diffusion of the Catechism. 
Here would be the foundation for 
our future Legions of Mary; and the 
cry would soon cease that we do not 
have a willing laity to codperate in 
our apostolic efforts as opposed to 
highly organized bridge clubs.” 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





Passionist Father Writes on 
June Article 


Question: I wish I could tell you in 
person how much I liked your article in 
THE Homitetic for June, 1946. It 
must have taken quite a little courage 
to write it. Undoubtedly it is an un- 
usual approach to the problem of world 
amelioration, but I agree with you 
wholeheartedly. 

Your view, Father, is one of the 
salutary indications that something is 
fermenting here in America, if not else- 
where. What might be called a “mys- 
tical movement” is in travail—still rest- 
less, groaning a bit, not too sure of 
itself, but definitely on the way of 
bringing forth something very vital and 
beautiful in good time. I myself am 
a little anxious—I would like to see 
this dynamite explode suddenly. 

Your praise of Lagrange was quite 
deserved. I should have liked to see 
you extol the “normal” school of mys- 
ticism at large. Then, too, I believe 
that many readers would get more out 





of John of the Cross and Teresa of 
Avila and others, for they ail form one 
school. Lagrange’s speculative method 
is indispensable, no doubt; but the au- 
thors whom he follows are more appeal- 
ing, dynamic, and perhaps even more 
practical. 

The movement that I should like to 
see in our country is a wide recognition, 
especially among the hierarchy, of the 
normal school of infused contempla- 
tion. The beginning of the new period- 
ical, Cross and Crown, is an excellent 
sign-post of the direction things are 
taking. Some amongst us are a little 
one-sided yet, although groping for 
something big. The recognition of 
Lagrange, the serving of Mary’s cause, 
a certain timid approach towards John 
and Teresa—all these are but a part of 
what should be an integral and whole- 
hearted joining of forces in a program 
based on “normal” mysticism (though 
another name might be less terrifying). 

Your appeal to the priests is right 
and good. But, if things are really to 
explode, I think that we must begin in 
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the seminary, and not in the last year 
either. Students for the priesthood 
must be taught to what high ideal they 
may, and should, aspire. Once you 
admit the ideal to be normal and ac- 
cessible, certain preparations are neces- 
sary to dispose the soul for the recep- 
tion of higher graces. It is these prepa- 
rations—recollection, detachment, etc. 
—which encounter great opposition 
amongst us. How we love “American- 
ism,” the excessive desire for active 
works! Yet, it is to be hoped that we 
shall make “Americanism” a term of 
praise in the future. 

I believe that mystical authors like 
Job, Teresa and Paul of the Cross 
could be taught to seminarians. There 
is much in these authors that is good for 
young, very young, people; and this 
will prepare the way for more sublime 
teaching. Perhaps some great mind will 
one day prepare a scheme in which phi- 
losophy, theology, and the mystics will 
be studied in relation to one another. 
That will be to bring simplicity out of 
diversity, and to unify the priest’s mul- 
tifarious activities. Sometimes I am 
amazed at the simplicity of the con- 
cepts in the classical authors. 

PASSIONIST PRIEST. 


Answer: The foregoing communica- 
tion is a multiple question and, even 
better, a multiple answer! I think our 
readers will agree with the writer’s ap- 
praisal. 


Putting Secular Paper or 
Magazine Right 


Question: Would you please be so 
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kind as to advise me in regard to the 
following matter? In regard to Canon 
1386 (which forbids clerics to write in 
secular magazines, ete.), would it be 
illicit for a cleric to submit to the 
Reader’s Digest a paragraph or two 
copied from some book, giving credit, 
of course, to the proper author; it would 
be something like the articles at one 
time reprinted in the Catholic Digest 
under the caption, “This Struck Me.” 
MICHIGAN PRIEST. 
Answer: The Code 
would seem, a cleric writing on matters 
of faith or morals, or even secular mat- 
ters, that have a bearing on faith and 
morals, or that can be an occasion of 
scandal or disedification to the laity, or 
a matter of compromise to the clergy. 
Hence, the Church in these matters re- 
quires the proper permission to prevent 
any harm or compromise to the Church. 
But when a mere correction of fact is 
sent in to a secular magazine, there 
seems no danger of compromise what- 
soever; hence, the cleric seems to be 
doing no more than answering in print 
a person who asks for information, but 
he gives the information in reverse. 
No one, I am sure, would think a cleric 
had failed against the Canons, if he 
would send in a question asking for 
some ordinary information through a 
kindred column. 
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Votive Masses 


Question: To-day we had a discussion 
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regarding Votive Masses. One of us had 


to sing a Mass in honor of the Sacred 
Heart requested by a parishioner. Both 


of us were free to say a Votive Mass. 
Now, the discussion centered on which 
Mass we should choose. One recalled 
that you had said something about a 
limit set in the choice, and that left us 
deadlocked. Please check the correct 


answer and, if available, the sources of 


your decision. Consulting the Missal 
and some books of liturgy did not clear 
the point. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: 
Votive Mass mentioned here refers to 
the Privileged Votive Mass of the 
Sacred Heart on the First Friday of the 
month. This Mass has almost all of the 
privileges of a Solemn Votive Mass 
celebrated “pro re gravi et simul publica 
causa.”’ Among these privileges are the 
Gloria and Credo, one prayer ordinarily, 
and the omissions of the Leonine pray- 
ers. This Mass is excluded on a feast of 


The limit of the choice of 


Our Lord, on feasts that are double of 
the first on privileged ferials, 
vigils and octaves. The special condi- 
tions for the celebration of this Mass are 
the permission of the Ordinary, special 
exercises of piety in honor of the Sacred 
Heart in the morning, and the celebra- 
tion of only one of these Masses in each 
church. 

But if the rubrics of the day would 
permit a private Votive Mass, the same 
Mass formula could be used as often as 
The rite of a private Votive 
omis- 


class, 


one wished. 
Mass is then to be followed (7.e., 
sion of Gloria and Credo and with at least 
three prayers). The Diocesan Ordo 
generally indicates by some appropriate 
sign the days on which the private 
Votive Mass is permitted. Father J. 
O’Connell in his “Celebration of Mass” 
(published by the Bruce Publishing 
Company) devoted his sixth chapter of 
over fifty pages to the study of Votive 
Masses. 
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A Monument to the Papacy 


Its plain, unvarnished and unembel- 
lished history is the Papacy’s most 
glorious monument, and its most con- 
vincing apologia if such should be 
needed. Faith has nothing to fear from 
science, and the Papacy as an historical 
institution has nothing to fear from 
history. The Papacy at times may 
have fallen on weak and even unworthy 
shoulders; still, its record is remarkably 
free from blemishes which grossly dis- 
figure everything in which the human 
element appears. It was this convic- 
tion which prompted Leo XIII, confi- 
dent of the triumph of truth, to throw 
open the Vatican secret archives to his- 
torical research. 

The late Ludwig von Pastor, disciple 
of J. Janssen, in writing his “History of 
the Popes” made excellent and consci- 
entious use of the privilege granted, and 
produced a work of imperishable value.’ 
The whole work in the original German 
comprises sixteen volumes; in the Eng- 
lish translation there are 37 volumes. 
The author who died in 1928 was not 
permitted to complete the last volume 
which brings the narrative up to the 
death of Pius VI (1799), but left well- 
organized matter that could readily 
be put into proper shape so that it 
rightly bears his name. 

The present volume (XXXV of the 
English version) covers the reign of 
Benedict XIV—a fruitful but also a 
turbulent pontificate, there being in- 

1The History of the Popes from the Close 
of the Middle Ages. By Ludwig, Freiherr 
von Pastor. Translated by E. F. Peeler. Vol. 


XXXV. Benedict XIV (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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ternal troubles of various kinds (Jan- 
senism, ritual controversies, attacks on 
the Society of Jesus) and external con- 
flicts of a political nature. The Pope’s 
influence made itself felt in all the 
phases of ecclesiastical life: he im- 
proved ecclesiastical discipline, encour- 
aged art and learning, did much for 
liturgy and canon law, and rendered 
great help to the missions. In his per- 
sonality Benedict embodied the best and 
most delightful traits of the Italian 
character. Von Pastor possesses the art 
of depicting a person, a situation, and 
an epoch in a few bold strokes. 

The monumental work of Pastor, into 
which an almost incredible amount of 
painstaking research has gone, may well 
be likened to a quarry from which fu- 
ture historians can draw the material 
necessary for their purposes. Here they 
will find a unique collection of original 
sources and authentic documents, un- 
earthed with great patience, carefully 
sifted, and judiciously evaluated. Based 
on documentary evidence of this type, 
history ceases to be guesswork and takes 
on the character of a science. The spe- 
cial merit of Von Pastor’s “History of 
the Popes” lies precisely in its abun- 
dant and critical documentation which 
is evident on every page. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


The Ordinary Problems of 
Ordinary People 


Are you a spider or a squirrel? That 
is, do you spin your sermon out of your 
own creative genius, or do you have to 
gather material from hither and yon to 
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AUTHORITATIVE—Written by the great Benedictine liturgist, Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, this 
great work is noted for the dignity of its English translation and for the clarity of its explana- 
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work up into a sermon? Most of us 
have to admit that we fall under the 
second classification. We are forever 
on the trail of fresh and apt sermon il- 
lustrations, and when we find them we 
preserve them in a notebook for future 
use. 

If your taste is towards the exotic, the 
profoundly theological, the scholarly 
reference, the classical allusion, then 
you will not like “Dearly Beloved.” 
But if your taste runs closer to the level 
of ordinary life and ordinary people, if 
you are aiming to approximate the 
Christ-like simplicity of the Gospels, 
then you will shout “Eureka!” on first 
reading Father Buessing’s new book. It 
is a collection of plain and simple talks 
for the Sundays and Holydays of the 
year, and it is crammed full of fresh and 
picturesque illustrations, colorful per- 
sonalities, surprising turns of expres- 
sion, and a psychological insight into 
the normal mind and normal emotions 
that is positively unerring. And what 
~ 4 Dearly Beloved. By Rev. Venantius Bues- 


sing, O.F.M.Cap. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
New York City). 


an extraordinary variety of personali- 
ties parade through these pages—Lord 
Halifax, Napoleon, Thomas a Kempis, 
Father William Doyle, Hitler, Bishop 
Nussbaum, and hundreds of others! 

It is a relief, after reading through 
certain sermon books that sound like 
glorified book reviews, to find sermons 
in which the Gospels are quoted pro- 
fusely and in which the preacher is at- 
tempting to apply Christianity to the 
ordinary problems of ordinary people. 
Father Buessing addresses himself to 
real life-situations without succumbing 
to the temptation of giving psychiatric 
advice. For he is convinced that most 
listeners on Sunday mornings are quite 
normal, and their problems are the very 
same as those dealt with by Christ Him- 
self in His preaching in Palestine. In 
short, “Dearly Beloved” is superb as a 
source of sermon material: the freshness 
and color of the mental pictures are a 
delight to the imagination, but under- 
neath the simple fervor of each sermon 
message is a charge of spiritual dyna- 
mite. JoHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 
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Recent Pastoral Works 

This reviewer got his first surprise 
when he found out the number of feasts 
of Our Lady from this booklet of ser- 
mons. But it is no surprise to find that 
Father Arthur is as refreshing in this 
little volume as he has been in the dozen 
volumes he has thus far produced. How 
oiten we see priests making a vain 
search through their libraries (stereo- 
typed for the most part) in search of 
something inspiring for the novena de- 
votions to Our Lady! It seems as if 
everything has been said already. 
Father Tonne will give you a lift.1 His 
strength is in his stories, and that 
strength is great indeed. Somehow, 
Father Tonne can see a story in an inci- 





‘Feasts of Our Lady. Talks on fifty feasts 
of Mary throughout the year, with two talks 
for Mother’s Day. From the series, Sermons 
with Stories, by Rev. Arthur Tonne, O.F.M. 
—— Printing Co., Emporia, Kansas, 1951, 

4 pages). 


dent that most of us would fail to ob- 
serve, and what spiritual power he finds 
there! 

It is not easy to exaggerate the power 
of a story in the sermon, any sermon— 
the joy it gives an audience, even when 
it is mediocre and without much point! 
But here there are stories which help 
the preacher as well as the congrega- 
tion: simple, ingenuously told, straight 
across the diagonal without irrelevant 
details, and carrying a punch which 
would quicken any priest who has a bit 
of imagination and a warm heart. The 
grand psychology of hearing that some 
one else is trying what is difficult and 
succeeding gives Father Tonne’s stories 
peculiar effectiveness. 

Another virtue which must be noted 
in conection with Father Tonne’s talks 
is that he spends little time moralizing. 
The story is told and stands on its own 
merits. Any audience could see the 
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implications, and there you have the 
power of a well-told story. When the 
story is finished, the lesson is evident, 
and Father Tonne moves on to other 
points—which, by the way, are set off 
in conveniently numbered paragraphs. 
Add this book to your series of “Ser- 
mons with Stories.” 

St. Joseph will be honored by Father 
O’Rafferty’s deep and careful study of 
him. Many who would undertake a 
similar project would come through with 
only platitudes, vague moralizings or 
imaginative wanderings. Not this au- 
thor, thank goodness. He has here not 
only discourses on St. Joseph, but ideas 
which an industrious preacher could de- 
velop in his own way if he wished to de- 
part from the text. And he will know 
St. Joseph much better if he attempts 
it—or even if he reads the book thought- 
fully. 

The chapters are exhaustive so far as 
material isconcerned. There are thirty- 
two in all, and one of the pleasant fea- 
tures of the book is the addition of a 
little prayer to St. Joseph at the end of 
nearly every chapter; sometimes the 
prayers are indulgenced, and none of 
them lacks strength. At the end of the 
book there is a considerable list of 
prayers and devotions in honor of St. 
Joseph. No doubt the discourses will 
be received as a fitting companion to his 
earlier volume, “Discourses on‘ Our 
Lady.” 

St. Joseph is often held up as a model, 
but to the mind of this reviewer, he 
serves as a model in avoiding all sorts 
of spiritual and moral complications. 
St. Joseph was good, that’s all; he was 
so good he was a Saint. Of course, it 
would seem that the foster-father of Our 


* Discourses on St. Joseph for the Month of 
March. St. Joseph’s Feasts and Similar Occa- 
sions. By Nicholas O’Rafferty (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee; cloth-bound, 
248 pages). 
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Lord could be nothing short of a Saint, 
and probably that was the charming 
conclusion St. Joseph came to right from 
the start. He did everything he was 
told, and he did it quietly and without 
a fuss. He did everything the way it 
should be done, because in his simplicity 
he had only one objective and that was 
to please God. He neither read nor 
wrote any treatises in ascetics; but he 
had the right general principle and he 
always acted on it: Deo placere. 

JoHN C. SELNER, 8.8. 


Modern Preachers 


Father Drinkwater’s new volume? has 
to be seen to be believed. We are all 
skeptical of the preaching crutch. 
When it is not merely bromidic, it is 
usually too diffuse to be of assistance 
in the Sunday homily. Father Drink- 
water can take a text from the Proper 
and really make a homily flow from it. 
For him the text yields ideas, and not 
merely a wordy or meaningless para- 
phrase, and he is able to set forth these 
ideas with a marvellous brevity. We 
have heard of the person who can legi- 
bly indite the Declaration of Independ- 
ence on the back of a postage stamp. 
Father Drinkwater’s achievement re- 
minds one of that. Multum in parvo 
accurately describes these sermon notes. 

The author supplies fresh, meaty ma- 
terial for over fifty. homilies. He runs 
the gamut of the dogmatic, moral and 
devotional. His titles are often arrest- 
ing, and I shall cite some of them to 
show how comprehensive is his selection 
of subjects: The Virtue of Hope; God’s 
Family; Tradition; Adoration; Mystery 
in Religion; God Creating; The Ex- 
ternal Glory of God; Divine Provi- 
dence; Christian Unity; The Inde- 








1 Sermon Notes on the Sunday Propers. By 
Rev. F. H. Drinkwater (The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md.; 119 pages). 
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fectibility of the Church; The Eternal 
Law; The Words of Absolution; The 
Punishments of Sin in the Present Life; 
The Pestilence of Sin; The Predicament 
of Our Soul; God Our Helper; Eternal 
Death; The Real Presence; Our Blessed 
Lady; Getting Results from Holy Com- 
munion; Motives in Coming to Mass; 
Congregational Singing at Mass; The 
School of Life; Real Prayer; Sin’s 
Power Broken, ete. 


These seminal homilies could in most- 


cases be expanded into full-length ser- 
mons for an Advent or Lenten Course. 
They could also serve as points for 
meditation. Father Drinkwater is con- 
cerned with preaching chiefly as a 
stimulus to conduct. Accordingly his 
points have a practical bearing which 
makes them ideal for the Sunday morn- 
ing sermonette. Moreover, they are 
simple and direct. It would be the 
rare audience of adults, indeed, that 
could not follow them with understand- 
ing and profit. They will make religion 
come alive for our hearers and leave 
them with something striking to think 
about. And because they are so tersely 
stated, they will compel the priest who 
uses them to rely on his own diction and 
seek for his own illustrations. Anyone 
who seeks in these points a substitute 
for personal exertion will be disap- 
pointed; but the priest who is looking 
simply for a fresh approach and a rich 
incentive to thought, will find in them a 
singular treasure. 

Forty-five years of steady experience 
with inquirers into religious truth would 
give Father Houck an eminent right to 
analyze the thinking of prospective con- 
verts and to suggest the procedures most 
likely to meet their difficulties.2 No one 
goes through all this labor without de- 
veloping a factual sense of the unum 


~ 2 Lelters to Fellow-Christians. By Rev. 
Frederick A. Houck (Society of St. Paul, Can- 
field, Ohio; 199 pages). 











THE NEW EASTER VIGIL 
SERVICE 


For Congregational Use 


By Rev. Philip Weller 


In Lent of 1951 the Holy See promulgated 
a decree restoring the Easter Vigil, held 
for so many centuries on Holy Saturday 
morning, to the night hours between 
Saturday night and Easter Sunday morn- 
ing, and concluding with the first Mass of 
Easter at midnight. Since this revised 
Easter Vigil envisions and calls for a more 
complete participation of the laity in the 
Divine Service this new booklet has been 
prepared and contains the complete rite 
in English, rubrics and prayers with a 


brief commentary, along with the full. 


text of the Mass. $3.25 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT 
IN PARISH LIFE 
By Abbe G. Michonneau 


Vibrant pastoral theology, practical in 
every respect and always stressing the 
objective of the parish priest—to win 
souls for Christ. The priestly life, Abbé 
Michonneau maintains, will have no 
apostolic effectiveness without the true 
missionary spirit, no matter how good this 
life is; with the missionary spirit it is 
possible to succeed in doing God’s work, 
no matter what methods are used. $2.25 


THEOLOGY AND 
EVOLUTION 


By Various Authors, edited by Rev. E. C. 
Messenger 


Important and critical articles reviewing 
the whole problem of evolution and show- 
ing the criticism accorded Father Mes- 
senger’s earlier book. The editor has also 
added some original articles by himself as 
well as replies to some of his critics. $4.50 


THE HOME AND ITS 
INNER SPIRITUAL LIFE 


By a Carthusian of Miraflores 


A treatise on the mental hygiene of the 
home showing how to make our homes as 
perfect as possible. It is a happy blend of 
religion and psychology which points out 
the joy that is inseparable from a Christian 
home where the father, the mother and 
the children are aware of their relation- 
ship to God. $3.50 


OUR LORD 
By Gerard Lake, S.J. 


A basic life of Christ which molds the 
four Gospels into one coherent sequence. 
The result is a swift, readable work, un- 
pretentious in scholarship but eminently 
suitable for instruction courses as well as 
devotional reading. $2.00 


Wherever good books are sold 
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necessarium, and every thought and word 
fits into the clear pattern which appears 
after a life-long effort to persuade out- 
siders in mullis argumentis. 

Father Houck’s sixteen letters to 
fellow-Christians are all developed with 
the view to convincing non-Catholics of 
whatever persuasion that indifference in 
the matter of church affiliation means in- 
difference to religion itself and to their 
own destiny as a result. In each of his 
letters, he shows why there must be a 
guide, and each letter represents a funda- 
mental point about which men must be 
guided. Father Houck realizes that the 
word “church” is seldom apprehended 
in its correct sense—a direct result, no 
doubt, of the whole idea of private inter- 
pretation and the widespread subjectiv- 
ism which has developed so consistently 
over the past three hundred years. So, 
your convert classes are made up of 
people who, whatever their persuasion, 
have not seriously considered affiliation 
with a church as in any way related to 
God’s will. True, they believe many of 
the same things Catholics believe, but 
for a different reason; the result is that 
they have in a sense been the founders of 
their own religion. No wonder they 
begin to distrust it. 

Consequently, the author starts with 
the fundamental distinction between 
truth and error. Even in that, there is 
little left among Protestants and non- 
Catholics in general which we may con- 
sider axiomatic. The very struggle that 
truth—any truth—encounters in these 
our days seems to them proof of its in- 
trinsic contestability. So, they ask with 
greater sincerity the very question of 
Pilate: “What is truth?” And they 
must be convinced finally that it is every 
word which proceeds from the mouth of 
God. Show them only that God has 
spoken, and they may begin to believe, 
and they may learn that they must be- 
lieve not only some things which appeal 
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to them but also all things revealed. 

Father Houck leans heavily upon St. 
Thomas for these fundamental notions, 
but he has collated in the course of his 
series a very impressive array of Scrip- 
tural texts to indicate the “omnia 
revelata” which are the object of theo- 
logical faith. It may be that the book 
would serve the priest far better than 
our fellow-Christians, for it is not easy 
reading by any means, but immensely 
valuable as presenting the direction the 
arguments should take for convert in- 
structions. Any priest who brought out 
of the seminary a sense of reality about 
the doctrine he was to preach and to 
teach will have an assurance of compe- 
tence when he faces his converts if he 
has Father Houck’s compendious argu- 
ments ready at his lips. Moreover, he 
will see that Father Houck has prepared 
channels of thought for his instruction 
classes which can be filled most effec- 
tively and quickly adapted to varying 
individual requirements. 

The “Letters” bring to life the marks 
of the true Church and add other indica- 
tions by which a well-meaning Protes- 
tant can see what the Church stands for, 
where she came from, and how she can 
accomplish her mission for him and the 
rest of mankind. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


English and Irish Publications 


Before his appointment as Bishop of 
Leeds, Dr. John C. Heenan was Supe- 
rior of the Catholic Missionary Society, 
London. Previous to that he had charge 
of a busy parish in the Eastern suburbs 
of the City. It was while he was with 
the C.M.S. that he wrote “The People’s 
Priest,” just published by Sheed and 
Ward. Although the literary style of 
the book is undistinguished, it should be 
read and re-read by all whose eye 
catches these lines. There are many 
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books for priests, most of them describ- 
ing the ideals towards which our spiri- 
tual lives must aspire; but there is no 
book quite like this. Dr. Heenan says: 
“The reader will find little enough in 
these chapters about the deeper spiritual 
life of the priest. My object in writing 
is much more modest. It is to give 
younger priests the results of twenty 
years’ experience in the ministry. I 
cannot tell them what they ought to do. 
[ know by recalling past blunders what 
they should avoid.” Dr. Heenan suc- 
ceeds perfectly in attaining his object. 
His pages are full of practical advice 
so plentiful and so sound that it is well 
worth while having a pencil at hand 
while reading the book and jotting down 
his hints in catalogue form. Such a list 
will serve as the basis for regular ex- 
amination of conscience. The chapters 
that appealed particularly to me are 


those entitled “The Sick,” “The Poor,” 
“Our Good Parishioners,” “Parish Visit- 
ing,” “The Presbytery,” “Church Serv- 
ices,” “Relaxation” and “The Work of 
Conversion” —but each of the twenty- 
two chapters is crammed full of good 
things. 

“The Divine Majesty” by Erich 
Przywara, S.J., is the latest of the 
Mercier Press “Recall to the Spiritual 
Life” series. It is meant to be a living 
interpretation of the Spiritual Exercises 
of St. Ignatius, bringing out the pattern 
woven by the words of the Saint. The 
German original must be a tremen- 
dously ponderous work, because, al- 
though Father Corbishley (the transla- 
tor) has adopted the device of printing 
the work in short phrases, it is still ex- 
tremely heavy. In fact, one wonders 
how it can possibly clarify the meaning 
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of the Exercises themselves. Here is an 
example: 


Plunge in 

and “see” the flickering flames 

souls imprisoned as though in bodies 
of fire 

your soul as it is of itself 

a blazing furnace of lust 

not the still white radiance of love 

“hear the lamentations and _ blas- 
phemies and howls and cries.” 


Another spiritual book from the So- 
ciety of Jesus is “Love Tested: Love 
Triumphant” by George Byrne, S8.J., 
published by Gill. It is a small book, 
unattractively printed, but it contains 
much spiritual wisdom almost in note 
form. The style is difficult and dis- 
jointed, possibly because the chapters 
are so full of quotations from Scripture 
and elsewhere. The author’s purpose is 
to show us God seeking us in love and 
to answer for us the vital question: 
“How do we love in return?” Our test 
is the way in which we meet and accept 
the trials and sufferings of this life. 

Graham Greene’s new novel “The 
End of the Affair” has had an extremely 
mixed reception in this country. One 
priest described it as powerful por- 
nography; another reviewer wrote: “It 
has the impact of a good retreat mag- 
nified many times.” Personally, I 
would not recommend it to anyone. 

A book likely to have a very wide ap- 
peal is an excellent collection of photo- 
graphs by Walter Nurnberg called 
“Hands at Mass.” There is an intro- 
duction by Fr. C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
(which some may think rather super- 
fluous) for the beautiful pictures; Mr. 
Nurnberg’s own simple commentary is 
more than adequate to convey the mes- 
sage the author intends, especially for 
non-Catholics. Teen-agers will bene- 
fit greatly by looking at this volume, 
which will not only educate but give 
them great pleasure too. There are a 
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couple of points on which the rubrical 
purists may disagree, but the whole 
effect of text and pictures is most strik- 
ing. The publishers are Chapman and 
Hall. 

If any modern writer has the genius 
of being able to seize upon the outstand- 
ing characteristics of persons and 
events, it is Fr. C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
He has succeeded in doing this to a most 
marked degree in “The Queen’s 
Daughters,” published by Sheed and 
Ward, a series of very short studies of 
many of the leading women of the 
Church from the first century to the 
present time. Not all those mentioned 
are Officially Saints, but the author uses 
their lives to show how the essential 
fundamentals of holiness manifest 
themselves in countless different ways. 

Of a woman Saint, and one of the 
greatest of them all, Kate O’Brien 
writes in her little “Teresa of Avila,” 
published by Max Parrish. There are 
less than a hundred small pages, and 
also some errors of fact and a good deal 
of over-simplification; nevertheless, the 
study is interesting. Perhaps it is not 
so much an essay in hagiography as in 
biography, but, at any rate, the author- 
ess never forgot that she was dealing 
with a Saint. 

Fr. Gerard Lake’s “Our Lord” (pub- 
lished by Burns, Oates) suffers by com- 
parison with the actual text of the Gos- 
pels. His aim was to produce a straight- 
forward life of Christ for the young 
person entering the Forces; but he 
would be a literary genius who could do 
this effectively in 122 pages, especially 
when the readers may be presumed to be 
familiar with a great deal of the splen- 
did English of the Inspired Word in the 
various official versions. However, there 
is no doubt that this is a useful book; 
but its usefulness would have been much 
enhanced by the addition of a simple 
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map of Palestine in the time of Our 
Lord. 

In “Spiritual Moments” Fr. David 
Quinlan has given us some fireside ser- 
monettes, each stating quite simply 
some aspect of the spiritual life, woven 
together by the central theme of union 
with Jesus Christ. The style is personal 
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and persuasive. Samuel Walker is the 
publisher. 

lrishmen of from the first to the sixth 
generation will be interested in an 
erudite work coming from the Gregorian 
University, Rome. It is called “The 
Holy See and the Irish Movement for 
the Repeal of the Union with England,” 
and the author is J. F. Brodrick, S.J., 
who has made use of many hitherto un- 
tapped sources and unpublished manu- 
scripts. Under the title of “Man and 
Matter,’ Chapman and Hall have pub- 
lished a series of essays by Dr. F. Sher- 
wood Taylor on various aspects of the 
relationship between religion and sci- 
ence. Francis J. Riptey, C.M.S. 
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